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man to the G. O. P. on several occasions, is 

said to aspire to win the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination in 1928 on the issue of isolation 
— no League of Nations for the United States, now 
or evermore. 

No doubt Borah would be a 
formidable candidate in the 
primaries on any issue, and 
particularly on that one. But 
Republican nominations are 
made in convention, and he is 
unlikely to carry the 1928 con- 
vention against the combined 
weight of President Coolidge 
and the Old Guard. Borah’s 
popularity might conquer either of these forces by 
itself; it could hardly triumph over both of them. 
However, his campaign might assist the Democrats 
by giving the G. O. P. another major schism. If the 
contest were carried to the point of a third-party 
split, it would mean the election of a Democratic 
President beyond all possible doubt. 

But all this is reckoning the force of the wind 
before it has gained strength enough to turn the 


G nme BORAH, who has played bogey 





” 


windmill. Borah’s “friends,” who have this boom 
in their pockets, may be merely giving the Senate a 
peek at it in the expectation of scaring the Adminis- 
tration group into dropping the World Court 
resolution. ‘‘Borah’ll git ye if ye don’t watch out.” 
However, the Administration Senators include a 
number of hard-boiled politicians who do not scare 
easily. There is little fear that the Borah news, 
whether low bluff or lofty purpose, will defeat the 
World Court resolution before Congress. The Presi- 
dent is standing pat for the bill and, quiet man . 
though he is, may relish a bout with Borah, who as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has been nagging the Administration a 
good deal of late. 


Scraping New York City’s Coffers 
N j AYOR WALKER’S stock taking reveals con- 


cisely the financial condition of New York 
City. The funded debt is more than $2,000,000,- 
ooo. Debt service and amortization eat into the 
budget at the rate of nearly $300,000 a day. 
Against its funded debt, the city has built up sink- 
ing-fund assets in excess of $700,000,000; but even 
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with these deductions the net funded debt of the 
metropolis is greater than the funded debt of the 
United States prior to its entry into the World War. 

Nevertheless, the great city, with a superb self- 
confidence born of its imperial position and con- 
tinuing growth, is little interested in that side of 
its fiscal picture. Greater concern is expressed 
over incapacity to borrow more money than is 
heard over capacity to pay existing debts. Ad- 
ministrators fret, not over the city’s debits, but over 
the limit upon borrowings imposed by the State 
constitution. In spite of clever accounting, which 
places outside of the constitutional debt limit every 
item susceptible of such treatment, the city now 
finds itself with a legal borrowing power of only 
$42,000,000. Therefore, it seeks an amendment to 
the constitution which will permit it to borrow 
another $275,000,000. 

Moreover, New York City seeks the right to 
borrow outside the debt limit for what are called 
self-supporting purposes; that is, municipal invest- 
ments calculated to earn interest on funds used 
therein and not drawing ypon the ordinary tax 
revenues of the city. But what will be the effect upon 
the general credit of the city if these projects, as 
frequently happens in such cases, do not prove self- 
supporting? No matter how much money New York 
City borrows for public works sensibly conceived 
and honestly executed, the municipality will always 
be good for the bill. But, obviously, those who lend 
money to the metropolis for such improvements will 
feel their security lessened in proportion as the city 
assumes the risks of business. Assumption of such 
risks would tend to raise the interest rates on all 
city borrowings. Having rid itself of Hylan, it is 
time for New York to rid itself also of the Hylan 
penchant for placing the public money at work in 
enterprises which private parties can be depended 
upon to finance and manage at fair rates under 
public regulation. 


He Needs No Defense 


R. RUPERT HUGHES’ remarks concerning 
George Washington before the District of 
Columbia Chapter of the Sons of the Revolution 
have caused a great deal of foolish talk and excite- 
ment. Mythmakers and autohypnotists all over the 
country have rushed forward to demonstrate that 
George Washington was a member in good standing 
of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Pub- 
lic Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church. That 
illustrious theologian, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, — 
who is beginning, by the way, to fatigue a portion of 
his audience, — disproved Mr. Hughes’ statements 
by asking the public to look first at a picture of Mr. 
Hughes’ face and then at a picture of General 
Washington’s face —an argumentum ad hominem 
not quite in the noblest tradition of our race. 


It hardly seems as if Washington’s character 
needs defense at this date, or that his achievements 
would be gilded with an added glory by demon- 
strating his moral kinship with Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler. He could have been quite different from 
Mr. Wheeler and still remain the greatest and the 
noblest figure in our national history. The only 
criticism we make of Mr. Hughes is that his taste 
and discretion were questionable. He should have 
known that his criticisms would be taken out of 
their context and misinterpreted. 

In this connection, our attention has been called 
to the fact that in 1916 a native of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, one Paul Haffer, wrote a letter to a local 
newspaper making statements concerning Washing- 
ton almost identical with those of Mr. Hughes. For 
this crime he was indicted under an old statute for 
libeling the memory of the dead, tried before a 
superior judge, found guilty by a jury of his peers, 
and obliged to serve four months in jail. Let Mr. 
Hughes beware, and if he cares to commit the crime 
of /ése-majesté against the memory of Washington, 
let him do so anywhere except in the State of the 
same name! 


Talking Against the Clock 


HE Senate filibuster on the World Court resolu- 
tion revealed that method of opposition at its 
worst. One can respect a filibuster born of a stern 


moral resolve in which a few grave men set out to . 


talk against the clock in the 
solemn belief that they are 
combating a legislative wrong 
by the only possible means. 
Such men at such times, how- 
ever, have plenty to say on the 
subject; they do not need to 
wander into other fields, read 
the Bible, quote their favorite 
poems, tell the story about the 
Irishman and the Swede, indict 
the prohibition evil, and otherwise kill that most 
precious and fleeting of all boons — time. 

There was something of pathetic degradation in 
the inability of Senator Fernald of Maine to talk 
more than fifteen minutes against the Court, when 
he had promised the anti-Court clique to fill an hour 
and a half. Senator Blease filled his order, but at the 
end of his windy wanderings he consoled himself 
and his audience with the statement that he had 
been a good soldier in the performance of a duty 
which all agreed was painful in the extreme. Each 
speaker held the floor apologetically, and, having 
little to say, spun that little out as fine as possible. 
Senator Borah’s denial of the existence of a filibuster 
was perhaps the vainest disclaimer ever made in the 
Senate; in this whole Court episode the brilliant 
Senator from Idaho reached the moral nadir of his 
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variegated cnreer. Later, when the really im- 
passioned irréconcilables got into action, the pro- 
ceedings took on a more genuine tone. 
Filibustering, we are reminded, never killed a 
really good bill, but has asphyxiated several in- 
different ones. We can summon small indignation 
against the filibuster method as such, but an infinite 
amount against the filibuster in its modern, cynical 
phase. The World Court filibuster is water on the 
wheel of Vice President Dawes’ campaign against the 


_ “no-closure” rule. A few more asinine exhibitions 


of this sort may bring a now lukewarm public to 
demand a change in Senate procedure. 


Russia and Recognition 
| piesa we heard a distinguished English- 


man speak informally to an American audience 
on the subject of the recognition of Russia somewhat 
as follows: “I seem to detect in most speeches favor- 
ing codperation with the Soviet Government a 
tendency to whitewash the methods of the Bol- 
sheviki. Now I do not believe that the methods of 
the Bolsheviki can be whitewashed. But I remember 
that in the old days there was a tendenty to white- 
wash the methods of the Czarist Government, and I 
did not believe then that the methods of the Czarist 
Government could be whitewashed. Disapproving, 
as I do, of the methods of both past and present 
Russian Governments, I cannot see why we should 
be debarred from peaceful trade and intercourse 
with Russia at present any more than we were 
before the war. ; 

“T will admit that it is unpleasant to have foreign- 
ers come into my country and attack our political 
and social and religious institutions. But I recall 
that the King, whose loyal subject I am, is also 
president of the Church Missionary Society, one of 
whose objects is to overthrow the political, social, 
and religious institutions of the natives of Central 
Africa. I understand that the success of the Mis- 
sionary Society has been only moderate, and I have 
enough confidence in the institutions of my country 
to believe that they will resist foreign propaganda 
quite as vigorously as have those of Central Africa. 

“As I see the problem, there are three positions 
which we may take in regard to Russia: First, we 


might organize a great crusade of the nations of 


civilized Christendom against the Soviet Govern- 
ment; secondly, we might ignore Russia, turn our 
backs on her altogether and go about our business 
without her; thirdly, we might compromise with our 
dislikes and proceed to trade and codperate with 
Russia. Now, personally, I rather like crusades. I 
find them thrilling and exciting, but I have noticed 
that crusades are alike in only one respect, they are 
all flat failures. The Great Crusades of the Middle 
Ages completely failed in their objects. They only 


_ succeeded in bringing back to Europe a few offshoots 


of Oriental culture and a good many cultures of 
Oriental disease. As for ignoring Russia, that is a 
difficult thing for us to do. A number of European 
nations are next-door neighbors of Russia, and the 
others are next door but one. Moreover, none of us is 
self-supporting. To a certain extent we are all de- 
pendent on raw materials from Russia. Of course, 
here in this immensely rich country of yours, you 
are independent because you are almost completely 
self-supporting. But we in Europe cannot ignore 
Russia or do without her resources. Consequently, 
we are thrown on my third alternative, which is to 
trade with Russia, even if that trade involves a 
recognition of the Russian Government. Naturally, 
I dislike compounding with my principles as much 
as the next man; but I am conscious that a certain 
amount of compromise is necessary on the part of an 
empire whose Government is obliged to deal with all 
sorts and conditions of men whose practices are 
abhorrent to the normal Englishman. The British 
Empire is the largest Mohammedan power in the 
world. I think, also, it contains more people devoted 
to the practice of polyandry and polytheism than 
any other power in the world. Now none of us likes 
Mohammedanism or polyandry or polytheism or 
Communism, but we find that we have to deal with 
these people, and on the whole we get along pretty 
well with them. And so I feel that perhaps the best 
thing we can do is to forget our economic chastity 
and trade with Russia.” 

These candid arguments are quoted as a fair 
statement of the case for England’s recognition of 
the Soviets. It is true that the situation of the United 
States is somewhat different. We can continue to 
“ignore” Russia and move in a circle bounded on all 
sides by our own self-righteousness longer than can 
any other power. But certainly we cannot do so 
without a considerable handicap to our industry and 
commerce, and without losing the benefits of normal 
intercourse with a great country. Our problem is 
how great a fine we are willing to pay in order to 
maintain our lofty attitude of political disapproval. 
What price the glory of isolation? 

It was the owner of THE INDEPENDENT in pre- 
Civil War days who replied to a threat of boycott by 
Southern merchants if his paper did not cease its - 
antislavery agitation — “Our goods but not our 
principles are for sale.” Certainly the Editors of THE 
INDEPENDENT today counsel no sacrifice of principle 
for the sake of trade. But we wonder how far the 
American Government’s attitude toward Russia is 
based on genuine principle and dictated by intelli- 
gent statesmanship and how far by doctrinaire 
prejudice and obscurantism. 

It is not perhaps generally known that uncon- 
ditional recognition by the United States of the 
Soviets as either a de facto or a de jure government 
would automatically validate and legalize all pre- 
ceding actions of the Russian Soviet Government, 
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including the confiscation of property or any other 
illegal treatment of American citizens. Those 
American “liberals” who are constantly shouting 
“recognize Russia!” are, therefore, advocating a 
complete cancellation of all the just claims of the 
American Government and of American private 
citizens against the Russian Government. We ad- 
vocate no such thing. We believe that American 
recognition of the Russian Government should be 
predicated on a satisfactory settlement of the 
.public and private claims of this Government and 
its citizens, and also on the definite cessation of the 
organized propaganda in this country and the sub- 
ventions to American Communists now financed by 
the Soviet Government or the Third International. 

We believe that the Soviet Government would be 
willing to approach the question of diplomatic rec- 
ognition in the light of these provisos. But, un- 
fortunately, our State Department refuses even to 
discuss the matter, refuses to meet informally and 
unofficially representatives of the Russian Govern- 
ment, refuses to formulate the conditions and 
contingencies on which recognition must be based. 
In so doing it is postponing indefinitely the day of 
peaceful and normal relationships with Russia. 

If something were gained, if any moral or material 
advantage whatever were established by the proud 
aloofness of the Department of State to offset the 
obvious material losses involved, we should be less 
critical. But the policy of disdainful silence represents 
up to date the absolute zero of diplomatic accomplish- 
ment. It is a refinement of diplomatic futility. The 
State Department should meet the Soviets half- 
way. It should initiate “conversations” intended to 
outline the conditions on which America would be 
willing to recognize Russia. This much, at least, can 
be done with no sacrifice of principle as a step 
toward that peace and understanding between na- 
tions which the world needs so bitterly today. 


The Negro Problem in England 


CCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
the negro problem has become acute in the 
previously happy community of Maidstone, Eng- 
land. In that Kentish town a large, strong Jamaica 
negro, twenty-two years old, has insisted that 
the local authorities support him, since he finds him- 
self entirely disinclined to engage in any form of 
labor whatsoever. For almost a year the bewildered 
city fathers of Maidstone have fed this strange 
British subject from the blue Caribbees, but the 
strain is beginning to tell on their well-known 
British phlegm. The A. P. report concludes patheti- 
cally, “The man is tremendously strong and equally 
lazy. Recently he was induced to do a little garden- 
ing, but soon was found eating the vegetables.” 
The citizens of a certain town in New Hampshire 
could tell their cousins of Maidstone how to solve 


the problem. In that small New England community 
a tired citizen came to feel that work was-a weari- 
ness and a vexation of spirit and decided that the 
town owed him a living. For some time his indignant 
neighbors taxed themselves to support him in com- 
parative comfort at the poor farm, but at last Yan- 
kee ingenuity found a way to spread the burden over 
the taxpayers of the entire State. They solemnly 
elected the unwelcome guest as their Representa- 
tive in the State Legislature and shipped him off to 
Concord. We suggest that the citizenry of Maid- 
stone canvass the possibilities of electing their 
Jamaica visitor to Parliament. He should at least 
secure the vote of what is wittily described as the 
Labor party. 


A Daniel Come to Judgment 


OME time ago THE INDEPENDENT applauded a 
Guggenheim philanthropy as combining gener- 
osity and wisdom. The two do not always go hand 
in hand; in fact, philanthropy is one of the perils of 
a democracy going plutocratic. 
But the Guggenheims seem to 
have the rare knack of wise 
giving. Daniel of that name has 
just bestowed $2,500,000 to 
assist the development of com- 

mercial aviation in America. 
Strange, indeed, has been 
American backwardnessin push- 
ing this objective. Europe, in 
spite of poverty, customs bar- 
riers, and limited national domains, has gone ahead 
of this country, as is amply demonstrated by 
Lieutenant McDarment’srecent articles published in 
THE INDEPENDENT. This situation roused American 
statesmen to pious words but not to appropriations. 
However, Mr. Guggenheim and Mr. Ford severally 
took to worrying over the. matter, and presto! 
here goes America toward the blue empyrean with 
all sails set. Between Henry and Daniel things 

avian are certainly moving at last. 

One of the refreshing features of this gift is its 
out-and-outness. The trustees can spend all of it to- 
morrow if they choose. There is to be no funding, 
no building up and preserving inviolate through the 
years a secretariat, no Guggenheim dead hand 
tinkering with aircraft a century hence. Com- 
mercial aviation needs help now, and it will not need 
help later, if a proper foundation is laid at this time. 
Seeing that, Mr. Guggenheim shrewdly denied him- 
self Dives’ pleasure in starting another foundation 
to run on and on until doomsday. Foundations are 
well enough in their way, but some of them seem 
destined to complicate the future enormously, and 
it is consequently a relief to find a rich man who 
tosses millions to competent hands with the advice 
to spend them while the spending is most useful. 
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Patience Is Winning the Coal 
Strike 


sk: American public is on the verge of 
winning the anthracite coal strike. Another 
month will bring us into March, with 
marked decrease in domestic demand. Normal in- 
dustrial demand has already been eased by sub- 
stitution. Consequently, the 
advent of spring will convince 
both miners and operators that 
anthracite is not indispensable. 

We believe a victory of that 
sort is worth waiting for, even 
though bought with suffering in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, 
where strikers are on short 

— commons, and in consuming 

areas where anthracite is cus- 

tomary fuel. This distress is poignantly moving in 

its minutiz; in the large it represents a lamentable 

breakdown in the civilized processes of life. But if 

the strike were to be settled tomorrow through 

public pressure, the moral effect upon the con- 

testants would be far less than if they are forced to 
a settlement a little later by their losses. 

The kind of settlement finally reached is, to our 
way of thinking, less important than the circum- 
stances surrounding that settlement and the spirit 
which motivates it. A bargain struck under duress is 
bound to be short-lived, even though the duress be 
that of public opinion. No adjustment between the 
miners and the operators can endure which is not the 
result of a conviction that peace is necessary to save 
the anthracite market and anthracite jobs. There- 
fore, this struggle, entered into all too lightly, should 
be allowed to go on until the contestants have worn 
themselves down to the point where they are willing 
to sacrifice group and personal interests for the sake 
of the industry. The Coolidge “hands off” policy, 
we believe, will be amply justified in the long run. 

Both the miners and operators have certain 
points to their credit. There has been surprisingly 
little disorder in the coal fields, in spite of the distress 
among the workers. The excellent effect of this upon 
public sentiment has been offset, however, by the 
obstinate attitude of union leaders in conference 
with the operators. The union’s ¢onstructive pro- 
posals are two — creation of a three-man board of 
inquiry selected by Charles Evans Hughes, and 
reference of the whole dispute to the Anthracite 
Board of Conciliation, which is composed of an equal 
number of miners and operators. These offers, 
however, are not nearly as impressive as the opera- 
tors’ willingness to guarantee the present standard 
of living for their employees, if the latter will resume 
work on the basis of the old contract while a new one 
is being written, with arbitration of disputed points 





upon which no agreement can be reached by collec- 
tive bargaining. That was the essence of the 
Markle plan, and when the union chiefs turned it 
down, their action signified that they were thinking 
less.of wages and conditions of labor than of the 
check-off and the maintenance of their personal 
leadership. The guarantee of the standard of living 
effectively disposes of the union argument that 
submission to arbitration would place the miner’s 
compensation and livelihood completely at the 
mercy of third parties. 

In this sense, the strike is narrowing down to a 
personality — that of John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers. George H. Cushing in his 
weekly Survey says, “This has become a controversy 
between an individual and an industry.” The 
operators feel that Lewis’ following is falling away 
from him, and that the whole situation would be 
clarified for years to come by his retirement. As for 
Mr. Lewis, he, of course, seeks to identify himself 
completely with the miners’ cause. His Wilkes-Barre 
speech contained at least one monumental sophistry 
— the accusation that the mine owners from the be- 
ginning of the strike have all been out to break the 
union. Doubtless, they would like to be quit of union 
control; doubtless, as the fight goes on, the psychol- 
ogy of battle stiffens that desire; but no hint of the 
sort appears in any of the operators’ offers, and 
probably there is no important man in the industry” 
who seriously entertains the idea that the union’s 
grip on the anthracite industry can be loosed, much 
less shaken off entirely. The fact that the operators 
wanted to continue work on the basis of the old 
contract, keeping up relations with the union while a 
new contract was being built through arbitration, 
demonstrates the speciousness of the Lewis plea, 
which was obviously an attempt to rally last-ditch 
support. When a leader feels himself slipping, in- 
stinctively he identifies himself with the institution 
which engages the affections of his followers, by 
alleging that institution to be in danger. 


S for Governor Pinchot’s recent activities, they 
disgrace his record and are a distinct let-down 
from the good sense he showed in the early days of 
the strike. Baffled by thestubbornness of the contest- 
ants, he now takes refuge in demagogic platitudes 
whose value dissolves into thin air under the scru- 
tiny of analysis. Many a good man in a tight place 
goes wrong that way. 

Amid this welter of views and news, one fact 
grows clearer day by day — as sure as the sun rises 
higher each noon the public is that much nearer 
to winning the anthracite strike. A little longer and 
the contestants, chastened by their losses, will come 
together and bargain their way into a contract likely 
to live far longer than any settlement foisted upon 
them by outsiders or forced by the strong but 
sometimes misguided hand of government. 
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A BrIDGE OF CHAIRS 
There are bridges of steel, suspension bridges, 
and even bridges of boats, but it took a flooded 
city street in Liege, Belgium, to inspire this 
novel method of dry transportation 





(International) 


3 WHERE ONLY THE BRIDGE RAILS 
RiIsE ABOVE THE WATER 
With the overflowing of the Thames, 
many villages just outside of London 


With the Unusual Winter Thaw, Rivers were almost cut off from communica- 
as tion with the outside world. Here is a 
Inundate City and Town British Tommy helping his little sister 

across the flood 


a 


oe 
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by 





b dee 
(Wide Wortd) 


A New INVASION OF BELGIUM 


Where floods swept away a house in the little town of Jambes, Belgium. King Albert is chatting with a mother who barely 
saved her children and household effects from the waters 
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THE THAMES VALLEY TURNED INTO A 
Vast LAKE 


Aérial view of the country near London, 

where the heavy rains caused the Thames to 

burst its banks. A loss of many millions of 

dollars was left in the wake of the receding 
waters 





















PARIS UNDER WATER 
Another great city suffered when the river 
running through it overflowed. The Seine 
caused considerable damage to this portion of 
the city 
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WHERE THE HANDS oF TIME WERE 
Atmost DROWNED BY THE FLOOD 
Not only the smaller towns of Germany, but 
even Cologne suffered from the floods which 
swept Europe after the recent heavy rains 
and rapid thaws 


(International) 
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Mexico’s Agrarian Experiment 
By Frederick Simpich 


honest and legally ac- 





VER since Moses 
~ led the children 
of Israel out of 
Egypt, to give them 
free farms in Canaan, 
men everywhere have 
felt the urge to own soil 
and build homes. It was 
this same ancient urge, 
even though but vaguely 
recognized at the time, 
that spawned the Mexi- 
can revolution of Ig1I. 
Till then, all good land 
in Mexico was owned by 
about four per cent of 


On the eve of the promulgation of a new land 
law which seems to violate our treaty rights with 
Mexico, American attention is focused upon the 
republic below the Rio Grande. Landowning in 

- Mexico is restricted to Mexican citizens or to 
foreigners who agree to be considered Mexican 
citizens with regard to their holdings. According 
to the new law, among other provisions, foreign 
owners of land within one hundred kilometers of 
the frontier or fifty kilometers of the seacoast have 
ten years in which to sell it or become Mexican 
citizens. Mr. Simpich, formerly an American 
consul in Mexico and now living just across the 
border in El Paso, Texas, gives a close-up view 

- of the agrarian situation 


quired titles. 

The story of land 
grants, land grabs, lati- 
fundia, and feudalism in 
Mexico cannot be told 
here. But in order to 
grasp the huge portent 
of this agrarian move- 
ment, and to understand 
the rights of both peon 
and hacendado, we must 
glance back at certain 
high spots in Mexico’s 
history. 

The first Spanish ex- 











the population. The rest 
of the people worked 
for the fortunate minority. Today, the long sub- 
merged ninety-six per cent rules Mexico and is 
staging the greatest experiment in land-law reforms 
that our Western world has seen. What the Soviet 
agrarians did by violence, the Mexican land-reform 
leaders seek to do by law — that is, to divide up the 
big estates and give small farms to the masses. 
This agrarian policy has led to serious disorders 


and to a most difficult situation, both political and 


economic. Also, it has caused disputes between Mex- 
ico and those foreign Governments whose nationals 
own Mexican lands. Uncle Sam is involved. In some 
cases, American-owned lands have been invaded by 
squatters, whom the local Government has failed to 
eject. Elsewhere, they have been taken by official 
agrarian commissions, cut up, and divided among 
peon settlers without, as yet, adequate compensa- 
tion to the American owners. For all lands so taken 
Mexico plans to pay. The price is fixed at the value 
of the lands as appraised for taxation, plus ten per 
cent. Already, a fifty-million peso bond issue is de- 
creed for the purpose. But redemption of those 
bonds will not begin till twenty years after their 
issue, and the particular bonds to be redeemed each 
year thereafter will be chosen by lottery. Naturally, 
the landowners prefer to keep their lands. 

In principle, no thinker denies the right of certain 
Indian communities to have restored to them the 
lands which were theirs when Cortes came, and 
which in many cases were theirs by right of possession 
for generations thereafter. On the other hand, even 
leading Mexican newspapers and eminent lawyers 
declare that, while the agrarian law itself is equita- 
ble, the manner of its application is often impracti- 
cable and unfair to those who now hold land under 


plorers found a highly 
productive agriculture 
based on community landholdings. But the Span- 
iard, coming as a conqueror, soon forced upon the 
Aztecs his own system of encomiendas, by which he 
took not only the improved land, but also the agri- 
cultural services of the people on the land. Cortes 
acquired in that way twenty-five thousand square 
miles — and more than a hundred thousand work- 
ers. By 1575, it is said, 507 powerful Spaniards 
practically owned all of inhabited Mexico. Back 
in Madrid the Spanish Government consistently 
sought to save the Indian from this injustice. But it 
was a long way by galleon from Spain to Mexico. 
Many a decree of the king was received by the 
viceroy and marked, “Obeyed, but not executed.” 


OR did the disinherited Indian gain by the 
war of independence which freed Mexico from 
Spain. The old ideas of the conquest still prevailed. 
Iturbide, the first Mexican emperor, was himself a 
large landholder. So the peon remained in peonage. 
On paper he was free; but actually, by advances of 
wages, clothing, and food, the bacendados held the 
field worker in debt to theestate, and so in servitude. 
The Church, which had slowly acquired vast land 
holdings, tacitly supported the bacendados — who 
also supported the Church. By 1850 there was 
ecclesiastic ownership of half the good land in 
Mexico, a situation which could not go unchallenged. 
Then came the three years’ war, and the rise to 
power of Juarez. But “he was a frock-coated re- 
former,” the modern Mexican agrarians say, “who 
passed laws that were good for the whites but bad 
for the Indians.” 
Mr. Ramon P. de Negri has summed up the sit- 
uation adequately in the following quotation: 
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This situation had been aggravated by the liberals 
themselves who, in their anxiety to strip the church 
of its immense holdings and to subdivide these, wrote 
their laws in the Constitution of 1857, in such general 
terms as to include in these divisions the remaining 
communal lands, or ejidos, which the Indians had, 
until now, been able to retain. The new law provided 
for individual land holding, but the habits of group 
ownership were so deeply ingrained, knowledge of 
legal forms so limited, and the meaning of private 
ownership so far outside the experience of the poor 
Indian that it brought about aarti sales and 
surrender of legal title to the large landowners. The 
last remaining ejidos, which had persisted as a com- 
mon heritage with some of the Indian pueblos, were 
destroyed and absorbed into the large estates. 


Though defeated by Juarez, the Church and the 
landholders intrigued to put Maximilian on the 
throne. When he fell, Diaz became President; but 
the old idea of centralized power, of compromise with 
wealth, was still uppermost. Under Diaz, large 
estates were made even more secure. Additional 
public lands, amounting to some sixty million acres, 
were conveyed to various private owners. 

Foreigners now began to acquire extensive areas 
by purchase and concession — usually under con- 
tract to supply outside capital for irrigation for 
developing the lands. The heyday of Mexico’s 
material progress began to dawn. 

Wealth multiplied; the rich grew richer. Many 
native families were able to leave their plantations 
and reside elsewhere. 

They no longer took a 
personal interest in 
handling their estates. 
But the management 


was left to hirelings, 


who had neither the 
means nor the author- 
ity to increase wages 
and to build workmen’s 
quarters, hospitals, and 
schools. The. landlords 
took little interest, also, 
in local governmentand 
in civic affairs. Income 
was all they wanted. 
On the plantations, few 


sive enough to adopt 
modern methods, ma- 
chinery, crop rotation, and fertilizers. In conse- 
quence, farm production went into a sharp decline. 

In Morelos, at one time, thirty persons owned the 
whole state. For decades the tendency was, not to 
increase the number of farms and of actual farmers, 
but to consolidate the larger holdings, though in- 
creasing population and the rising cost cf food 
warned against such a course. 





Hauling cactus to burn in the United Sugar Companies’ mills at Si- 
overseers were progres- naloa. This American-owned plantation anticipated the agrarian law 
by dividing land among its workers 


To obtain a survey of its national lands, Mexico 
passed a law in 1883 providing that one third of all 
the public lands surveyed should go, as compensa- 
tion, to the surveying company. Under that law 
forty million acres were given: away. Railways, 
pushing into the country, built up industry and in- 
creased the value of all lands. Speculators, both 
Mexican and foreign, flocked over the republic. 
To encourage colonization, another twenty-five 
million acres of national lands were transferred, in 
1895, to colonizing companies. 


T was inevitable that there should be included 

in these large areas many tracts occupied by Indi- 
ans. Such was the situation by 1911, when Madero 
took the field. Zapata’s Plan de Ayala and the land 
decrees of Obregon and-Calles have all had one 
aim: to provide small farms for the peons. 

Mexican agrarian leaders carefully use the words, 
“restore land to the Indians.” But one must re- 
member that few Indian pueblos ever held actual 
paper titles, duly recorded, to the lands that they 
occupied. On these lands they had lived, however, 
for generations. To the Indian’s primitive reasoning 
that was title enough. It is a known fact that, 
though the Mexican peon Indian may be minus 
any particular patriotism for the republic of Mexico, 
he is tremendously attached to his own map spot, to 
his tierra. There he was born and reared; there his 
children were born; there he wants to be buried. 

To this Indian, words 
written on paper, red 
tape, and court deci- 
sions are less than 
nothing. The abstract 
fact, for example, that 
in 1875 acertain Mexi- 
can hacendado sold a 
vast ranch—some nook 
of which this Indian oc- 
cupied — to one John 
Doe, and that fifty years 
later John Doe sold the 
same ranch to Richard 
Roe of Chicago for 
$1,000,000, troubles the: 
Indian not at all. 

But it troubles Rich- 
ard Roe of Chicago. He 
paid a good price for 
that Mexican ranch; he pays high taxes to the 
Mexican Government. Mexican lawyers told him 
that his title was good. Yet, here are these Indians, 
saying that such-and-such a part of the land 
belongs to them! 

Or, again, perhaps squatters from afar — not 
local Indians at all, but imposters inspired by agi- 
tators — have invaded and settled on Richard Roe’s 
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lands, under pretense that such lands were really 
ejidos, that is, pueblo lands taken from the tribes. 

Roe appeals to local Mexican authorities — who 
wink and side with the Indian squatters. All 
right! On to Washington! Leading his Congress- 
man by the ear, Roe assaults the State Depart- 
ment. It is kind; but it is also old and wise. 
It listens politely to the familiar tale, then sends 
form telegram No. 23 tc our Embassy at Mexico. 
In due time one more protest is filed. But the 
Indians are still on Roe’s ranch. 

“Let them stay,” answers Mexico. “We will 
pay for your land with bonds!” 


ESIDES these wrangles with foreign Govern- - 


ments, the agrarian plan has brought Mexico 
much domestic economic trouble. It was easy to 
pass the law; but it is not so easy to convert the 
impoverished, untrained peon, accustomed always 
to take orders from overseers, into a successful, 
independent small farmer. Free land alone is not 
all that a farmer needs. Seed, work animals, imple- 
ments, clothing, food, sufficient capital to see him 
through the first year — those things the peon 
lacks. He lacks experience, too. And over and over 
again he fails. 


Furthermore, much of Mexico’s farm land must 
be irrigated. This irrigation, so far, has been well 
done only in cases where land is held in large tracts 
by one person, or by one company, financially able 
to provide and maintain dams, canals, implements, 
work animals, and so forth. For generations the 
Mexican Indian has lived in his ‘pueblos along 
the banks of streams, and by crudely built gravity 
ditches has farmed his small crops. But owing 
to lack of capital, engineering skill, and ambition, 
he has never tilled his fields more than a few hun- 
dred yards back from the river. 

In other words, improved land for free distribu- 
tion can come only from the large, privately owned, 
cultivated estates. A glance at the record of the 
National Agrarian Commission shows that, while 
it has “donated” land to thousands of peons, very 
little government-owned land has been divided. Since 
the Government land is without ditches, houses, 
or growing crops, not even the most vehement 
agrarian is anxious to take it over. 

The seizing of cultivated land and giving it 
to the inexperienced, unequipped peon has caused 
a crop shortage this year, the economists report; 
hence, higher food prices and the necessity for 
importing corn and wheat. (Continued on page 142) 


Making Playwrights and Producers 


An Interview with Professor Baker of Yale 
By John Bakeless 


temperamental?” 
It was not a fortunate question. Prof. 
George Pierce Baker of Yale snorted. It was not a 
mild, professorial snort, for Professor Baker is not in 
the least a professorial person. It had, indeed, all the 
concentrated fury of the veteran of 
many a rehearsal and the maker of 
some scores of playwrights. Professor 
Baker was righteously indignant, 
just a little amused, and perhaps 
a little disgusted — all at the same 
time. 

“Temperamental!” he cried. “No 
more than they ought to be. If you 
don’t give me temperament | can’t 
work.” 

Perhaps it was not after all such an 
unfortunate question as I had feared. 
For in those few sentences Professor 
Baker summed up the whole scheme of 
his new work at Yale. To his mind, the 
quality of his students is the main 


“ B: don’t you find your students rather 





“Tf you don’t give me tempera- 
ment I can’t work,” says Pro- 
essor Baker 


thing. That is why the requirements for admission to 
his courses in playwriting and producing are so 
rigid and so uncompromisingly upheld. Though 
each aspirant is expected to have a college degree of 
some kind, that degree is the least important of ad- 
mission requirements. No applicant for admission 
need worry about the lack of mere 
diplomas, if he can convince the 
director that he has in him the stuff of 
which a playwright can be made. The 
instinct for the theatre is vastly more 
important in Professor Baker’s eyes 
than any sheepskin — which explains 
why he plowed through a hundred or 
more manuscripts last summer before 
he selected the fifty men and twenty- 
five women who are studying under 
him in this first winter of the new 
department of drama at Yale. 

It is an ideal room for a chat, this 
study of the director, opening off 
the colonial stairway on the second 
floor of the old Manson House, a 
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famous New Haven landmark which the university 
has turned over to the department of drama while 
its new theatre is being built. Here is the heart and 
center of the new school. Here the embryonic play- 
wrights, scenic designers, costumers, and producers 
of the next generation come for the interviews that 
will decide their several fates. In all his years as a 
teacher of playwrights, Professor Baker has never 
pretended that he can create talent — much less 
genius. All he has ever tried to do, all he is 
trying to do now, is to discover talent, develop 
it, provide technique, and give talent a chance to 
find itself with the magnificent equipment provided 
by the new university theatre. As he himself puts it: 
“Maturity of mind is what I am after.” 

The courses in Professor Baker’s department of 
drama at Yale are very differ- 


betrays ignorance of the medizval miracle plays, is 
sent straightway to the regular courses in the history 
of the drama given by the university. The students 
of production begin their work by constructing 
models of all the great stages of the world, from 
miniature Greek theatres and Elizabethan pro- 
jecting platform stages to the modern “picture 
frame.” 

The classes in costuming attack their problems in 
the same thoroughgoing fashion. Taking nothing for 
granted, they begin with the materials of costume. 
At first thought it seems odd that Cole’s “Encyclo- 
pedia of Drygoods” should be a necessary hand- 
book in the dramatist’s library. But second thought 
shows how entirely practical it is. Costumes are an 
essential part of drama, dry goods an essential part 

of costume; and the “Ency- 





ent from the group of Harvard 
courses that surrounded Eng- 
lish 47, the famous course in 
which Professor Baker first 
began to experiment with in- 
struction in playwriting—then 
a new and startling endeavor, 
at which the inbred conserva- 
tives of the conventional thea- 
tre had many a hearty guffaw 
until successful play after suc- 
cessful play began to emerge 
from the 47 Workshop. The 
department of drama at Yale 
is distinctly a graduate school 





When Professor Baker trans- 
ferred his services from Harvard to 
Yale, the great outcry which went 
up from Harvard alumni gave 
ample testimony to the esteem in 
which his work was held. The first 
man to attempt the teaching of 
playwriting, he has acquired an 
international reputation because of 
the successes which many of his 
students have placed on Broadway. 
The present article contains one of 
the first authorized statements of 

his work and plans at Yale 


clopedia of Drygoods”’ is the 
quickest and easiest way to 
facts indispensable to the class 
in costume design. Materials 
are fundamental — and Pro- 
fessor Baker is particularly 
keen on fundamentals. 
Though he supervises every- 
thing that goes on in his new 
school, the director himself 
deals mainly with the courses 
in playwriting proper. It was 
in the technique of the drama 
that he laid the foundations of 
a world-wide reputation; and 








devoted to a single profession. 
Though a few undergraduates 
of marked ability may occasionally find their way 
into its new courses, the work is largely independent 
of the college. 

“The students sort themselves,” according to 
Professor Baker, though the process is often aided by 
a talk with him. The main division is between the 
groups of future playwrights and future producers; 
but that line is not allowed to become hard and fast. 
Professor Baker believes with all his heart and soul 
that playwright and producer must have a broadly 
rounded training for the theatre. The man who wants 


to write plays must understand lighting, staging, and. 


costuming as well as dramatic technique. He need 
not be a lighting expert, a producer, or a costumer; 
but he must be sufficiently adept in every branch of 
his art to become an intelligent collaborator with 
those who are experts. Producers of the kind that 
Professor Baker wants to train will be artists, but 
they will also be highly practical men of the theatre. 

Because Professor Baker believes that the theatre 
and its history are all one, he expects his students 
to steep themselves in the traditions of the stage 
from the Greeks to Broadway. The future producer 
whose knowledge of Aristophanes or of Shakespeare’s 
stage proves inadequate, the budding dramatist who 


the technique of the drama 
still lies nearest his heart. Out 
of this his whole school has grown, and the time 
may come when he will confine himself to dramatic 
technique alone. Meanwhile, under his trained eye, 
his assistants are giving instruction in stage design. 
That is about all Professor Baker can do at present, 
with seventy-five students and only four assistants. 
He will not take more students than he can train 
properly, for no art, least of all the art of the 
theatre, can be taught under pressure. 


HE school is still largely experimental and its 

program flexible. Experimental, in the best 
sense, it is likely to remain — a place where new ideas 
in the theatre will be eagerly welcomed and given a 
chance to prove their worth in actual practice. For 
Professor Baker himself, after a lifetime spent in the 
arduoys profession of which he is the inventor and 
the first practitioner — the teaching of dramatic art, 
which a few years ago his critics all proclaimed 
could not be taught — is still the most flexible mind 
upon the staff. 

He is getting ready to let his department grow — 

when the time comes. Already he has announced a 
course in pageantry — it was he who wrote and di- 
rected the Plymouth Pageant of 1921 — and one 
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other course that must 
be nearly unique in the 
history of art and edu- 
cation. After some 
twenty years of teach- 
ing playwrights, Pro- 
fessor Baker has at last 
found time for the crit- 
ics. He now proposes to 
add a course in dra- 
matic criticism as soon 
as he can find suitable 
instructors. Later on, 
there may be other 
courses connected with 
the theatre. Indeed, the hah 
only branch of theatrical activity with which it is 
fairly certain that the department of drama will 
never concern itself is acting. There are already 
good schools of acting, and as he and his assistants 
find their hands full as it is, Professor Baker does not 
propose adding needlessly to his burdens. 


HEN whence are the actors for the university 

theatre to come? That is a difficulty, but not 
a new one. The old 47 Workshop met and solved a 
similar problem by enlisting a group of enthusiasts 
who loved the theatre, but for one reason or another 
had not, as yet, concerned themselves with the 
stage professionally. Today, most of-the members of 
this hard-working little group are acting or painting 
scenery, writing plays or producing them all over 
America. Gradually, a new 47 company — some- 
what, but not entirely, like the old one — is to be 
built up in New Haven, a company in which member- 
ship will be granted only after a trial period, so that 
it will become an honor keenly coveted. Meanwhile, 
a start has been made with students in the depart- 
ment who say that they have acted or wish to act, 
reinforced by a few volunteers from among the 
townspeople of New Haven. 

Nor is the building of a company the only task — 
an audience will have to be created, too. The audi- 
ence is important in any theatre, but nowhere is it 
quite so important as in an experimental theatre. In 
the old 47 Workshop the audience was a kind of 
club. One had to be proposed for membership and 
seconded, as in any other club — and people wanted 
to get into that audience rather more than they 
want to get into most clubs. The new audience will 
probably be of much the same sort. 

The new university theatre, for which Edward S. 
Harkness, Yale ’97, has provided a million-dollar 
endowment, will be two theatres in one. It will have 
a large main theatre with a big stage and all the 
apparatus for lighting and scene shifting, though it 
will seat only 750 people. Then there will be a much 
smaller “studio theatre,” where plays can be tried 
out in an experimental way while the producer is 


Sketch for the new theatre at Yale 


making up his mind 
whether he wants to.go 
on with them — Stan- 
islavski’s method in the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 
And then, besides the 
usual dressing rooms 
and lobbies, there will 
be lecture rooms, a re- 
hearsal room, and work- 
shops for costumers 
and scene painters, so 
that several plays can 
be in rehearsal at the 
same time without dis- 
turbing the lectures and 
ordinary class work that is always going on. That 
is a matter of some importance, for the new school 
when all its work is in full progress will be a hive 
of multifarious activities. Careful study by the 
architects codperating with Professor Baker has 
finally solved the problem. The theatre will be so 
constructed that the main stage can be shut off 
from the rest of the building, and actors, students, 
audiences, and technical workers will all be able 
to come and go by different entrances without in 
the least interfering with one another. 

For the moment, however, while the new theatre 
is being built, the players at Yale have only the 
little studio theatre in the Manson House with room 
for a few-score student auditors at most. Here, be- 
fore an audience of less than seventy people, the 
first productions of Yale’s 47 were given last Novem- 
ber — two plays by former students. 

Makeshift though it is, the tiny theatre in the 
Manson House is a fascinating little room. The wall 
between two rooms has been torn out. One room has 
been filled with chairs, the other turned into a rather 
cramped little stage. But standing on that little 
stage and looking down into the empty room one 
forgets all that and remembers only that creative 
minds are being formed there, day by day. 


HE chairs are the kind found only in academic 
lecture rooms — with the usual broad arm for 


taking notes or writing examinations. They give the 


little auditorium an air of being at once a theatre 
and a classroom — odd, but not inappropriate, for 
that is exactly what it is. Or perhaps it would be 
better to call it a laboratory where a great teacher 
of technique ceaselessly experiments. Or, best of all, 
call it simply by the unpretentious name that Pro- 
fessor Baker himself invented years ago. 

When Professor Baker first began his work with 
“The Baker’s Dozen,” a handful of devoted stu- 
dents, some of whom are famous now, he styled his 
little theatre the Workshop. To Baker his magnifi- 
cent new theatre will be just that — a workshop, 
making playwrights and producers. 
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(Ewing Galloway) 
ONLY FujytYAMA CAN SuRPASS PoPOCATEPETL IN THE BEAUTY OF ITS VOLCANIC FORMATION 


In the days of Cortes, when the Spanish expedition was defeated and driven from Mexico City, the retreating 

Spaniards stopped in Tlascala to recover. Cortes reorganized the army and caused gun r to be manu- 

factured with aid of sulphur obtained by some adventurous cavaliers from the ‘‘ smoking throat "’ of Po- 

pocatepetl. Letting themselves down by baskets inside the crater, they scraped: saltpetre off within the cone. 
Thus armed with a fresh supply of gunpowder, they turned back to reconquer Mexico City 


Mexico— 
Where 

Yesterday 
Is Today 


The discovery of oil in Mexico 
brought the country into the path 
of international disputes, and the 
internal dissension with which 
She has always been torn began 
to have grave repercussions in 
other nations. If Mexico were a 
more peaceable country there 
would be more likelihood of the 
vast oil treasures being developed 


(Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway) 
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Encouraging the Mexicans to wash by 
making washing easy! The munic- 
ipalities provide public wash places 
for the poorer classes, concrete basins, 
with a tile roof overhead. This picture 
shows the two dozen tubs for public 
use at Japala, capital of the state of 
Vera Cruz 


The population of Mexico is so mixed 
in origin that it is almost impossible 
to estimate the present proportion of 
Indian blood, mestizo, and white, and 
the variety of languages makes the 
problem of civilizing the country even 
more difficult. Tribal customs and 
dialects prevail in different quarters 
of the same town, each group clinging 
to the habits of its ancestors. Mexico 
before the Spanish conquest and 
Mexico today show many points of 
similarity. Commerce is carried on 
now, as then, in the market places of 
each town, where fairs are held at 
regular intervals. The Indians eat the 
same foods eaten by their aboriginal 
ancestors, preparing it in the same 
way. It consists mainly of corn, beans, 
and chili peppers. This picture shows 
a woman preparing the ‘“‘tortillas," 
or thin cakes made from corn 
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(Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway) 


Near the heart of Mex- 
ico City this primitive = 
street scene may be 
found, showing the 
cloth market. The man 
with the baskets on his 
back bears witness that 
the Indians still cling 
to their aboriginal 
trade of basket weaving 


Although there is sup- 
posed to be compulsory 
education in Mexico, 
nearly fourteen out of 
Sifteen of the Mexicans 
are illiterate. This pic- 
ture shows a_ public 
letter writer filling in 
the breach 


(Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway) 
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(Ewing Galloway) 
The water supply still flows over this old stone aqueduct across the wide valley at Querétaro, Mexico. Built by the Spaniards centuries ago, 
it was fashioned after the style of the Roman aqueducts and resembles the long lines and arches on the Roman Campagna 
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(Ewing Galloway) 


THE FLOATING GARDENS OF MEXICO ON THE VIGAL CANAL 


Mexico is, above all, an agricultural country, and few others can equal it in the variety of its products. Coffee, cotton, tobacco, maize, and 
tropical fruits flourish in the rich soil, and only lack of irrigation keeps it from far greater development 
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Cherchez la Femme 
By Ernest Poole 


E was a Frenchman, a dark little man of 
H middle age, in uniform of horizon bleu. 
His left arm was in a sling, and his face 
appeared still gaunt from pain — but there was 
nothing gaunt in the humorous droop of his wide, 
thin lips or the twinkling lights in his big black eyes. 
I met him on an ocean liner in the first year of the 
Great War. We were in the danger zone and were 
running without lights. Down at dinner that first 
night I noticed, as I looked around, that there 
wasn’t a woman to be seen. Only men, and every one 
of them on some business connected with war — and 
most of them under a nervous strain. All but the 
dark little officer whose place at table was next to 
mine. 


“The war is also here,” he remarked, with an 


ironic glance around. “All the nerves are stretching. 
Hein?”’ 

“Yours don’t seem so very tight,” I answered. 

“No. I find it quiet here. No more noises.” I 
noticed his arm. 

““You’re through with the war?” I ventured. 

He smiled. “For a little — yes,” he said. He 
wanted to know what I was doing; and when he 
learned I was only a writer, he asked with fresh, new 
interest, ““And what were you doing, just one year 
ago tonight?” 

“Rehearsing a play.” 

The little man laughed. “And I was rehearsing a 
music revue!” 

Soon we were talking like old friends; and when 
dinner was over we went up to the smoking room for 
coffee and a liqueur. We found it crowded and noisy 
now. The tight-stretched nerves were finding relief 
in cigarettes, cigars, and liquor, talk and poker. 
Louder — louder. 

_“ Cherchez la femme,” said my companion. 

“It would be difficult,” I replied. 

“Perhaps.” He drew on his cigarette, and that 
twinkling light came into his eyes. “But, also — 
perhaps they are here.” I shot a look of inquiry. 

“They come so quickly, vividly, without one 
little sound,” he said. And then as he caught my 
look, he smiled. “ The writer smells a story — bein?” 

“Tell it,” I begged. : 

“Very well,” he agreed. “I shall tell how two 
girls came to me at the front and took me away on 
big quick promenade.” He was interrupted here by 
a deafening roar of laughter. He frowned. “But I 
find this noise too bad,” he said. 

“So do I. Let’s go outside.” And a few moments 
later we emerged out on the long, cold, silent deck. 
Not a sound but the rush of the ocean here. Not a 


light — you could barely see your hand. The danger 
zone. Yes, it was grim. No sign of any woman yet. 
My small companion seized my arm, and going over 
to the rail, we stood there looking blindly out into 
the cool, wet, salty night. 

“It was on a night as dark as this — but also 
wild— with noise,” he said. “All the wind was full of 
rain — and shells and rockets. In one instant, bright 
like day, in another, blackest night; but those 
shell noises all the time! You have heard them?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“The voice of a shell is of both the sexes,”’ said the 
little musician. “The worst of a woman and of a 
man, they make a devil’s union here. A fiend is 
borne in mouth of gun— you hear a haunting 
scream in sky. The sky was full of them that night. 
On motor cycle I go out for very rapid promenade. 
Liaison job. All mud on road, and shell holes. I have 
one devil of a time. I meet some men and ask my 
way. I meet some more — and more and more — all 
out for little promenades — to kill somebody. A 
man’s world. No place for any woman here. 

“T come at last behind small hill and find our 
field guns — Soixante-quinze. I find at last the 
capitaine. I bring out bag and my dispatch. I bring 
out torch — he do the same. I start salute — then 
— oh, my God! I look — he look. ‘Pierre!’ — et — 
‘Jean!’ We quick embrace! We have not meet since 
twenty years — since one grand night in gay Paree 
— when we were students and we took two girls to 
the Quatres Arts Ball! He quick remember — so do 
I! We laugh, we talk, we talk so fast — but faster 
still, without one sound, those two young girls have 
fly like birds from out the life of long ago! They 
stand by us in mud and rain, and off we go, all four 
together, for one damn quick promenade — back to 
time when we are students — back to night of 
Quatres Arts Ball! 


7 Eare ina voiture and we ride to the ball. Dowe 
laugh? Are we gay? Not at all— we are filled 
and consumed with a flame of ter-r-reeble suspense! 
For we know how the judges await at that ball, in 
the foyer outside, to give to our costumes what in 
your country you call the O. K. If they don’t, we are 
lost — we shall have to depart! Oh, mon Dieu, mon 
Dieu — shall we never arrive? I can still -feel the 
clutch of my little one’s hand! We are there! We go 
in! Those judges await! Our cloaks are removed and 
we stand at the bar! We stand and we tremble — . 
they look. and they smile! 
“T am dressed as blue cog, and Cosette as a 
chicken who was in the egg (Continued on page 143) 
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Behind the Druse Rebellion in Syria 
By W. Dewood David 


FRENCH of- 
ficer’s strong- 
hand method 


of administering the 
affairs of the mandated 
Jebel el Druse; a Druse 
population fearful for 
their independence un- 
der the petty tyrannies 


The bombardment of Damascus by French artillery last 
October caused world-wide indignation against the Syrian 
High Commissioner.. While it is generally understood that 
his maladministration of the country was responsible for the 
revolt of the Druses, few comprehensive accounts of the 
struggle’s background have been published. The author of 
this article, an instructor in history in the Minneapolis Bible 
College, has spent a number of years among the Jebel Druses 

and knows intimately the sources of the present discontent 


tribal strife, emigrated 
in large numbers to the 
Hawran, the Jebel el 
Druse of today. Sub- 
sequent emigrations 
brought the Jebel pop- 
ulation up to its pres- 
ent strength of 
forty-four thousand, 





of a French governor; 
a Druse leader, proud, 
fearless, and impassioned; a French High Commis- 
sioner, unyielding to urgent representations; a 
discontented population throughout the entire 
French mandated area of Syria— these are the 
causes of the Druse rebellion of last June and the 
Syrian turmoil of today. 

The immediate incident that occasioned the 
uprising is significant only in that it provided the 
last straw. An innocuous religious procession at 
Soueida, capital of Jebel el Druse, was mistaken by 
a French subaltern for a political gathering and 
ordered to disperse. A few young hot bloods resisted, 
whereupon the French acting governor of the dis- 
trict arrested the local tribunal, three members of 
the ruling Atrash family, and the leader of the 
Christian element to boot. When the military tried 
to arrest the notorious Sultan Pasha el Atrash, 
leader of the uprising of 1922, the French overshot 
their mark, for Sultan Pasha accepted the challenge 
by capturing his would-be captors. Thereupon his 
village was bombed by French airplanes; and ‘the 
smoldering embers of unrest suddenly blew into a 
flame of open rebellion. 

With a ridiculously small inhabited area — 
scarcely twenty miles square, but thickly dotted 
with 126 villages— and a population of barely 
forty-four thousand, the Druses of the Jebel dared 
to fly in the face of the might of a great power. 
Their singular national consciousness rests largely 
upon a religious foundation that is buttressed by a 
peculiar tribal history. The origin of this strange 
people dates back to the Eleventh Century, when a 
certain Egyptian Moslem leader, accused of heresy, 
found refuge in the Mount Hermon district of 
Syria. There he won over to his new doctrine — a 
composite of Moslem and Christian theologies — 
some of the native Aramaic and Arab population. 
Members of this secret order later migrated into 
the South Lebanon district, where they became a 
powerful political factor. During the first decade of 
the Eighteenth Century a faction of the Druses 
known as the Yemenites, having been worsted in a 


or approximately 
one third of the entire 
Druse population of the Syrian State. 

In their new mountain stronghold, their dogged 
resistance to outside attack has welded their small 
numbers into a formidable religious and political 
community. Noted for native courtesy and hos- 
pitality, these tribesmen are equally well known to 
be capable of unsparing cruelty and treachery in 
time of war. 

Although Jebel el Druse constitutes an integral 
geographical part of Syria, the Turkish Govern- 
ment deliberately refrained from making any serious 
effort to bring it under its control until 1879, when 
Midhat Pasha of Syria coerced it into consenting to 
the appointment of a native administrator. The 
tribesmen nevertheless continued to fight all Otto- 
man troops that attempted to set foot on their 
territory. In 1896 the Porte dispatched Tahir 
Pasha to reéstablish the waning Turkish pseudo- 
authority in the Jebel, which he did to the extent 
of exacting an agreement to pay the Sultan certain 
taxes. From 1896 to 1910, when again the nominal 
Turkish control stood in need of being reéstablished 
by force of arms, the Turkish Government, having 
learned wisdom, contented itself with a shadowy 
sovereignty maintained by a small garrison at 
Soueida. 


HE advent of the World War found these tur- 

bulent sons of the mountains singularly lacking 
in loyalty to their nominal sovereign, the Sultan. 
Moreover, when the Arab and British forces com- 
menced their march toward Damascus in 1918, 
the Druses readily cast their lot with them, taking 
at their face value the Allies’ honeyed promises. 

In July 1, 1919, a delegation from Jebel el Druse 
appeared before the King-Crane Commission and 
asked for complete independence for Syria and for 
advisers from America. In consonance with dele- 
gations representing the other elements of this part 
of Syria, the Druse delegation “appealed to Amer- 
ica, as having freed them, to uphold their inde- 
pendence before the Peace Conference, saying that 
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they hold our country responsible before God for 
completing the work we have begun.” They gave 
as second choice an Arab (Syrian) Government 
under a British mandate. | 

OR two years the Jebel was left pretty much to 

itself. But with the collapse of the Feisal régime 
in Damascus, the French administration decided to 
bring the Jebel into better control. Consequently, 
an agreement was arrived at in June, 1921, with 
regard to the modus operandi of the French mandate 
over the Jebel. The Jebel was given an autonomous 
status, with a budget and an elected Assembly of 
its own, and the Druses agreed to accept one French 
adviser and two French army officers. Selim Pasha 
el Atrash, of the Atrash family 
that has long ruled the Jebel, 
was confirmed as the first gov- 
ernor. Under his astute leader- 
ship, the Franco-Drusian 
relations had a happy beginning; 
but after his death, the situation 
became much confused. The 
Druse leaders failed for a time 
to agree upon Selim’s successor. 
Meanwhile, the High Commis- 
sioner took advantage of the 
situation to appoint a French 
“acting governor.” He explained 
his strange action — admitted 
by a special correspondent of 
L’ Echo de Paris to be a clear vio- 
lation of Article III of the 1921 
agreement —on the grounds 
that the arrangement would 
hold only until the Druses had 
chosen a successor. But when 
this adroit and tactful officer 
was replaced by Captain Car- 
billet, with the title of “‘gover- 
nor,” trouble began to brew. 

Captain Carbillet’s administration seems to have 
been a strange mixture of good and evil. That he 
brought about radical educational, social, and sani- 
tary reforms is gratefully acknowledged by even 
his most bitter enemies. But the natives were 
offended by the despotic way in which he effected 
his reforms and alarmed by his steady encroach- 
ments upon the prerogatives of the local officials. 
His imperialistic turn of mind, acquired through 
years of service in the Senegal, would brook no 


get ties 
(Ewing Galloway 
A typical inhabitant of the mountainous coun- 
try in which the French have been fighting 


_ Tesistance. When bullying failed to cow, he resorted 


to sheer despotism. Opposition !eaders were either 
imprisoned or drafted into forced labor; edicts 
were arbitrarily issued and arbitrarily enforced. 
Besides other violations of native ethics, including 
an abnormal craving for pomp and ceremony, the 
accusation that he kept a native concubine was sufh- 
cient to damn him forever in the eyes. of the Druses. 








In 1924, General Sarrail replaced General Wey- 
gand as Syrian High Commissioner. By the spring 
of 1925 the embittered agitation against the French 
administration assumed such a menacing shape that 
Captain Reinau, acting governor in the temporary 
absence of Captain Carbillet, dispatched two sig- 
nificant notes to his superior officer in Damascus. 
The first note, dated June 2, 1925, warned of a 
sullen and widespread discontent in the Jebel; the 
second, dated June 27, advised the removal of 
Carbillet and the purging of the French administra- 
tion of its grave faults. General Sarrail promptly 
ordered the withdrawal of Captain Reinau on the 
grounds that his attitude was out of harmony with 
the spirit of the French administration of Syria. 
‘(These three notes were pub- 
lished in L’ Echo de Paris.) In the 
meantime, one Druse delegation 
after another vainly sought an 
audience with General Sarrail, 
who, it is alleged, threatened to 
imprison or exile the malcon- 
tents. The last of these dele- 
gations came to plead the 
appointment of Captain Reinau 
as a permanent governor, and 
to petition for certain adminis- 
‘trative reforms. Refused even 
the courtesy of an audience, they 
left the High Commissioner this 
parting message: “Then the 
sword shall decide the issue be- 
tween us.”’ To add another to a 
long list of blunders, a few of 
these notables were compulso- 
rily detained at Damascus, while 
the others were placed under 
strict supervision in the Jebel. 

The news of the Druse revolt 
of early July, which did not 
become known until a month 
later because the Syrian press dared not print a 
word about the Druse uprising until it was able to 
copy the French press whose sources were usually 
either British or American, was greeted with un- 
alloyed, though subdued, enthusiasm throughout 
the interior of the country. Nor did the rebels lack 
sympathizers outside of Syria. Mass meetings were 
held all over Palestine. The Egyptian press and the 
Syrian organizations in Egypt and in South America 
were vociferous against what they termed the 
“outrages” of the mandatory power in Syria, while 
only British pressure kept Transjordania from 
rendering active assistance. 

Suddenly awakened to the gravity of the situa- 
tion, the French administration inaugurated a 
policy of repression that culminated in near terror- 
ism. Many of the leaders of the Nationalist party, 
including two Christians, (Continued on page 142) 
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was revealed to New York in one of 

those impressive American presenta- 
tions calculated to knock both critics and 
public off their feet. “Operatic film” was 
the tag, and the drama itself, produced at 
the Century, was bedizened with semi- 
operatic splendors. Even without those 
splendors, the film as it had come from 
the U. F. A. studios in Berlin was a full 
evening’s entertainment. At each of these 
superpresentations of superspectacles I 
am assailed by a few superdoubts. What 
will happen to these films when they are 
fitted to the Procrustean bed of the ordi- 
nary motion picture theatre program? 
And what will it profit a man if he report 
of them that they are dight in strength 
and grace and beauty if, after the in- 
evitable lopping process, they are sent 
hobbling about the country on their 
bleeding stumps or, mayhap, headless? 

These glorious débuts may minister to 
the vanity and pleasure of the favored 
few in the big cities, but if they are not 
springs to catch the woodcocks of the back 
country, then someone has_blundered. 
For every producer who has a picture of 
any pretensions, this matter of overdress- 
ing the premiére has become a require- 
ment of film showmanship. 

“Siegfried,” abridged edition, is now 
ready for the general market. It has fared 
better than the average. I am a little in- 
clined to think that the surgeons have 
unwittingly done it good, that what has 
been lost in explicitness enhances its 
strange stark quality. Brunhilde is less a 
creature of reason than ever; Kriemhilde, 
Gunther, and Hagen all move more 
arbitrarily, like iber-menschen figures of a 
great frieze come to life to go through 
their motions before being sealed up 
again. And that, to my mind, is the way 
these legendary half gods should move. 


eee months ago, “Siegfried” 


HE impressiveness of “Siegfried” as 

a picture belongs not to the story nor 
actors, but to the artist and his camera. 
Here, if-ever, is a drama of pictures. One 
after the other, startling, majestic, and 
grim, they body forth the time of monsters 
and magic and prodigious heroes. Richard 
Wagner’s broad and swelling genius gave 
us this world at dawn in the language of 
music. Now it comes in terms of towers 
and barbaric arches, of drawbridges and 
forests primeval, each one tense and glow- 
ing with a dramatic message. To tell the 
story of “Siegfried” on the principle of 
bigger and better castles, beards, and 
wassail bowls would have been one thing; 


The Shadow Stage 
When the Gods Arrive 


By Perceval Reniers 


our mentors in California could have done 
it magnificently. But to turn the thing 
over, body and soul, to the artist who shall 
make each scene bigger in meaning than 
in dimension is quite another, and an ex- 
periment to which our moneybags are not 
yet committed. 

Admittedly, none of this would have 
been possible without the unreal other- 
world tale on which to build. Once again 
it appears that the motion picture must 





(Paramount) ed 
Betty BRONSON AS CINDERELLA 


burst the bonds of realism to arrive at its 
true magnificence. Only in the reaches of 
fable and dream is there sufficient elbow- 
room for this visual giant. 

What day-to-day struggles go on in the 
studios to keep the mere personality actor 
from becoming puny in this universe of 
the eye! The director knows something of 
the consuming force of the Frankenstein 
he has invented, and to save his people he 
arrays on their side all the tricks of light- 
ing and camera at his command, he fights 
desperately for them with the close-up. 
“Come,” says he to the Gishes, the 
Bronsons, the Dixes,. the Valentinos, 
“stand close. We’ll blot out your enemy 
back there!” And to charm away our 
growing hunger for visual drama he pre- 
sents us with, of all things, the enormous 
vacuity of the human countenance. 

No, Mr. Director, this blunt old 
weapon of the close-up will not do. Did 
you not notice how few were the close- 
ups in “Siegfried,” and how, when the 





face of Brunhilde was several times 
pushed full at the audience, the obtrusion 
of the actress’ personality destroyed the 
illusion of majesty? On the other hand, 
shall you ever forget the lowering figure 
of Hagen, silhouetted in the arch of the 
window, ominous, distant, a giant be- 
longing to the time of seven-league boots 
and Wodin Woods? And did it occur to 
you that he seemed like a great puppet 
and that he held his own against the 
brutal beauty of that arch because he was 
endowed with the tremendous simplicity 
and aloofness which Anatole France found 
in M. Signoret’s marionettes? 

Gordon Craig loosed the guffaws of a 
workaday world when he became the 
disciple of the tiber-marionette. By his 
own confession he had no hope of install- 
ing his superdoll in the theatre as it is. 
This theatre must be wrecked and an- 


‘other put in its place, one which should 


recognize, as did the ancient Greek, 
that drama is bigger than the actor. 


F course the American actor, abet- 
ted by his director, will be the last 
to acknowledge a force bigger than him- 
self, just as the American film, clinging 
for dear life to the comparative safety of 
so-called realism, will be the last to roam 
free in the lands of imagination. If you are 
incredulous, you have only to recall how 
James Cruze turned the gorgeous fun of 
“The Beggar on Horseback” into a witless 
charade. Or perhaps you have seen this 
Christmas production, “A Kiss for Cin- 
derella,” which should have been a thing 
of sheer delight. One of the best plums 
handed to any director in years was the 
Cinderella ball. But as pictured, the con- 
vulsing absurdities of a slavey’s dream 
were, at best, poor little leaps of the 
imagination. Only the scene in which 
Cinderella emerged from her dream and the 
ballroom went dizzily about her head did 
fancy really take off from solid earth. Mr. 
Brenon and his actors seemed afraid of 
the whole thing, perchance because this 
was something very whimsical indeed, 
and Barrie is a great man, and every- 
one must tread softly and not break any 
of the charming bric-a-brac. 

If you want the American attitude to- 
ward fantasy, your research need carry 
you no further than the newspaper adver- 
tisements. The following bit of Americana, 
culled from an inland daily, may help you. 

“Unlike ‘Peter Pan,’ ‘A Kiss for Cin- 
derella’ is not all fancy, but a vivid, appeal- 
ing, modern-day romance.” Apologies, 
forsooth! ; 
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Readers and Writers 
- By Ernest Boyd 


a reader’s age and his consumption 

of fiction? Since all women are re- 
puted to be novel readers, I restrict the 
inquiry to my own sex. Nobody, I sup- 
pose, has ever drawn up a table of statis- 
tics comparing the amount of fiction read 
by people at various stages in their lives 
with the amount of other literature that 
they have read. Yet, it is probably true 
that novels constitute a smaller and 
smaller part of many — if not most — 
men’s reading as they grow older. For my 
own life, I find it has been so. I should say 
that my period of intensive novel reading 
lasted from the age of twelve until twenty. 
I was omniverous, a fast reader, and I 
could draw upon five modern literatures. 
When I think of the tons of printed matter 
in the form of fiction which I have con- 
sumed, I now shudder and . . . marvel! 
Not that I wish to argue that there is 
any superior virtue in the reader who is 
tired of fiction. Darwin, we know, read 
very little except adventure stories, in 
which he found relaxation from his studies. 
It is precisely of reading as pure relaxation 
and amusement that I am thinking, 
for I now read novels only when com- 
ed by professional duty or interest. 
And it is, I believe, an established fact 
that the tired business man is the best 
patron of detective stories and Wild 
West fiction, I do not argue, therefore, as 
to the advantages or the disadvantages of 
any particular kind of reading, but refer 
only to the existing fact. Personally, a 
novel is the last kind of book I care to 
read, and I know many men of my own 
age, or older, who say the same thing. Is 
this unusual, or is it universal? What 


I S there any relation, I wonder, between 


books do men most frequently read when 


they have passed thirty? 


ET me confess that some of my substi- 
tutes for novels are no better, from 

an intellectual point of view. I prefer a 
musical comedy. I will read and forget 
what I have read in an encyclopedia, 
while I am hesitating to embark on a 
novel which is not only the talk of the 
town, but is being seriously discussed by 
people who know what they are talking 
about. Almost everything in a magazine 
will detain me, including the advertise- 
ments, before I even look at the opening 
paragraph of any of the stories. When I 
look, the result is as follows: If the author 
has already ‘done good work, or is per- 
sonally known to me, I always read on, 
however painful the effort. If the author 
is unknown, or if I have an unfavorable 
opinion of his previous work, then I stop, 
unless some very striking situation or 


felicitous piece of writing reveals itself to 
my cursory glance. I feel that if nothing 
is offered that has not been done before, 
then, however competent the work may 
be, my time is too precious to give to the 


story. 


HAT is the particular application of 
what I feel to be my fundamental atti- 
tude toward fiction. Everyone, including 
authors, publishers, and booksellers, ad- 
mits that there are far too many novels 
published nowadays. I extend this charge 
to include, not only the rubbish and the 
failures, but the great mass of readable, 
fairly original, fiction which is neither 
good nor bad, dull nor amusing, new nor 
old — which is just journeyman work. It 
is the novel which most people have read 
and liked, the novel whose author is a 
pleasant, intelligent person, the novel 
which will be forgotten a year, two years, 
or even ten years from now. Why should 
you read it? Obviously, only if it serves 
to make time pass agreeably. Suppose it 
makes time hang heavier? Suppose, like 
the later prose of Gertrude Stein, it is not 
even unconsciously ludicrous, or con- 
sciously eccentric, and so bores you to 
extinction? In all fairness, I ask, is there 
any reason why you should read it? 
Huysmans once said that he did not 
care whether the duchess was or was not 
faithful to the duke, and therefore, he did 
not go to the theatre. I feel very much the 
same way about the novel. Once I was in 
my teens, I had entirely stopped wanting 
the story for the story’s sake. Some other 
interest was essential. Consequently, I 
find it altogether impossible to acquire an 
interest in any of the numberless narra- 
tives published today in wholesale revolt 
against the machine-made novel with a 
happy ending. I am uninterested in the 
dreary round of dreary days on some 
farm in the Dakotas, and I know in ad- 
vance what will be the story of the hero 
or the heroine who throws off the parental 
yoke and lives a free life in Chicago or 
New York. Even when this story is 


bedecked with obscene words and printed 
at Dijon, its charm for me is nonexistent. 
If I liked fiction, 1 should probably be 
enthralled by the seduction of the girl 
— however willing — and delighted at the 
revelation of swinishness and hypocrisy 
and sordidness of all kinds in the open 
spaces. Alas, I just fall asleep, and neither 
lack of punctuation nor lack of sense nor 
lack of beauty can keep me awake. 

The average novel bores me because 
it starts off on one of two assumptions: 
either that I am a child or a moron and 
must have a happy tale of sentimental 
love, or that I am thirsting for revelations 
concerning matters which, when they are 
not the commonplaces of the great novel- 
ists, are of no interest to me. I am sure 
that to the person who has revolted from 
the village and the Methodist Church and 
is now supplied with synthetic gin and 
synthetic love affairs, the details of the 
escape seem highly novel and significant. 
But not to me. For all I know, they may 
be true and epoch making; the descend- 
ants of the hero may, in consequence, 
produce a Milton, who otherwise would 
have remained mute and inglorious in the - 
mountains of Kentucky. I regret to say 
that to me such a chronicle does not ap- 
pear intrinsically interesting, and so, un- 
less the novelist can give his story that 
quality which lifts it into the class of 
original fiction, I cannot read him, not so 
long as I can study a Sears Roebuck cata- 
logue or a telephone directory. 


T is not for nothing that the novel is 
the most modern and the most prolific, 
yet the least fruitful, literary form. Fiction 
streams forth in every country, but in any 
year or in any generation there are fewer 
novels with life in them than there are 
biographies, memoirs, histories, and poetry 
that live. Evidently, writing fiction, what- 
ever the faith or the illusions of the au- 
thors, has become in practice the filling of 
a vacuum, the production of amusement 
for leisure moments; and the rivals of the - 
novelist are the “Charleston,” the radio, 
the races, the bedroom farce, and the leg 
show. None of these things really com- 
petes with literature, but on all sides one 
hears that they compete with publishing, 
which means, with the publishing of pop- 
ular fiction, the base upon which the 
whole business so often rests. The handful 
of great novelists, living or dead, are no 
more threatened by jazz and cross-word 
puzzles than are Keats or Boswell. Broad- 
casting may — and ought, logically — to 
interfere with the earnings of an A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, but Fielding and Meredith 
will not be one reader the poorer. 
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A Democrat in War-Time Germany 


I MEET MY CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Maximilian Harden. New York: 
Henry Holt &§ Co. $4.00. 


AXIMILIAN HARDEN went to 
M prison twice for baiting the war 

lord who now saws wood at 
Doorn, but that was in the old days when 
Harden lacked prestige and the Kaiser 
had few worries. During the war, Harden 
did not go to prison at all, and that is 
surprising, because he kept hammering 
the Kaiser and the war party with both 
fists from the beginning of the war to the 
very end. 

The German Government kept its hands 
off Harden, while the United States Gov- 
ernment imprisoned Debs, and the British 
Government silenced and isolated Ber- 
trand Russell. Of the three men, Harden 
was by far the most dangerous critic of his 
Government, and he stood opposed to a 
state not given to trifling with rebels; yet 
the editor of Zukunft kept both his bodily 
and his vocal liberty. Perhaps the answer 
is that Potsdam was too much afraid of 
Harden to touch him. 

In this volcanic book, Harden does not 
record meetings and conversations with 
his subjects. Nothing so tame and polite 
as that. Instead, he presents a series of 
soul meetings, narrating what he would 
have said to Wilson, Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, and Lenin if he had met 
each of them, man to man, on a high 
mountain, stripped of all the trappings of 
power. Only in the latter part of the book, 
— obviously padding, — where hediscusses 
such minor lights as Bernhardt, Stinnes, 
and King Peter of Serbia, does this grimly 

sparkling German editor fall into orthodox 
forms of reminiscence. But one of these 
latter sketches reaches high-water mark. 
In this Harden sets out to demolish the 
Hindenburg myth and prove that the 
President of Germany is just a tired old 
man who reaped where his subordinates 
sowed, and whose only asset was the art 
of playing safe. 


INDENBURG, says Harden, was 

pulled off the retired list for the Rus- 
sian campaign because he combined old 
blood with a bovine temperament. He 
could be counted upon to “sign on the 
dotted line.” The general staff would have 
liked to appoint Ludendorff, but the latter 
was only a colonel in rank and a nobody 
in the eyes of the aristocracy ruling the 
German roost. Therefore, Ludendorff did 
the real work of the Masurian Lakes 
campaign and Hindenburg became a hero- 
saint in the eyes of the populace. The 
same process was repeated, though not to 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


the point of victory, when Hindenburg 
‘became chief of staff and Ludendorff 
quartermaster-general. Harden rates 
Ludendorff high as an organizer and 
tactician, but he holds him deficient in the 
statesmanship of war. Of the temper of 
his army and its foes, and the ideas of the 
populations back of that army, Luden- 
dorff understood so little that he buoyed 
up the Kaiser with false hopes. Thus 























(Courtesy Henry Holt & Co.) 
MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 
“The world’s starkest exponent of principle” 


Germany passed the point where .she 
could make bettergterms than uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Harden, in those terrible days, saw 
clearly what the end was to be. All along 
he had condemned the war, reviled the 
invasion of Belgium, and _ prophesied 
defeat. Even when German legions stood 
on the banks of the Marne, and all 
Germany thought victory at hand, Har- 
den declared that peace could be won 
only by paying damages. ~ 


N October, 1918, with chaos at hand, 
Harden telegraphed to the Kaiser, ask- 
ing if he could speak to him personally 
in the interest of Germany. But the 
bewildered All-Highest had other engage- 
ments. To his Secretary of State, there- 
fore, Harden had to say what he wanted 
to say to the Kaiser: 


Only a prompt and great action, which 
makes the nation master of its fate and at 
the same time brings peace, can still pre- 
serve the monarchy, within the limits of 
that of England. For a Kaiser who is ir 
hiding is protected only by the greater 
unpopularity of his eldest son, and by the 
prospect of the dourgeoisie at the mercy of 
a Red revolution of the Russian type. 


It is said that the Kaiser, before his 
flight to Holland, declared Harden to be 
the man to make peace for Germany; 
but perhaps it is as well that the ruling 
caste would not grant to this stiff-necked 
democrat that poor dignity. The Allies at 
Versailles were determined to humble 
Germany, even to the point of writing a 
peace treaty imposing impossible punish- 
ments, and not even Maximilian Harden 
could have kept them from it. 

Harden is rough on Lloyd George as 
“one who even beneath the snows of 
age retains his personal charm, but in the 
inmost heart of his effort always holds, 
always wished to hold, only himself.” 
Thus, the modern world’s starkest ex- 
ponent of principle flays the modern 
world’s greatest exponent of policy. Har- 
den’s lash descends, also, upon Cle- 
menceau, but more lightly. That harsh 
old man, having outlived all idealisms 


except patriotism, excites in Harden less ~ 


wrath than pity. His quarrel with Cle- 
menceau is not over what the latter is, 
but over his carrying on to a date and 
place. where his senile severity could still 
punish millions of the young and fruitful. 


HE kindly figure in the Harden list is 

Stinnes, and the great figure, Wilson. 
If one doubts the eventual rise of Wilson 
stock in the public opinion of the world, 
let him read this estimate of America’s 
war President by a man who never met 
him in the flesh, but who saw his influence 
at work abroad on the souls of men. 
Harden absolves Woodrow Wilson from 
any responsibility for postwar errors: 


And were Wilson to arise from the dead 
he, who was so often nailed to the cross 
with brutal words, would be driven to a 
second death at the sight of what has been 
wrought in Europe. Before his last convul- 
sion of pain he might readily speak as did 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, “Only when all 
of you have denied me will I return to 
you.” 


Harden’s pointed writing overcomes 
the irritations provoked by clumsy trans- 
lation and sloppy editing. There are 
errors enough here to keep Harden from 
reaching the wide American audience 
that he so richly deserves. 
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New 


Dark Laughter. By Sherwood Anderson. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 


R. ANDERSON’S preoccupation 
with the insides of a man’s head 
and heart and soul enables him to fill the 
gaps between the man’s eccentric action 
No. 1 and his eccentric action No. 2. 
He gave a certain logic and continuity 
‘to even the extravagant madness of the 
wash‘ng-machine manufacturer in_ his 
least successful story, “Many Marriages.” 
Perhaps madness, after all, is nothing but 
a kind of logic and continuity. In any 
event, he follows his established method 
in “Dark Laughter” and almost makes 
unreality seem real. His chief success is 
in the veracity of the minor characters; 
with the two chief actors— male and 
female — he has failed, it seems to me. 
Parts of them are genuine and tangible, 
but as whole persons they are shadowy, 
remote, unconvincing. Certain portions 
of the book are superbly written; at other 
points the author stutters and maunders. 
In places the scene is intensely vivid and 
real, the life sharply convincing, and in 
other places everything is fogged up with 
cotton-wool thinking and with pathologi- 
cal obsessions and subjective mutterings 
and gruntings. Mr. Anderson is an original 
and genuine artist, but an incomplete and 
uneven one. It is easy to imagine that his 
sense of humor and his ability for self- 
criticism are about equal to those of Mr. 
William Wordsworth. = 


** ek * * 


Brown Waters and Other Sketches. By W. 
H. Blake. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. $2.00. 


REPRINT of the 1915 edition with 

certain new additions. These de- 
lightful essays and stories of sport — of 
fishing and shooting in the Canadian woods 
— deserve preservation. Few have written 
with more knowledge, serenity, and charm 
about such matters than Mr. Blake. 


exe ee * 


The Raven on the Skyscraper. A Study of 
Modern America. By Veronica and 
Paul King. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
Ltd. Ios. net. 


HE authors of this atrabilious criti- 

cism of the American scene and the 
actors thereon have taken seriously all 
our follies, all the ebullitions of our public 
men, all the silly poppy-cock of our crasser 
and more vulgar press. They solemnly 
reproduce any newspaper imbecility at 
its face value. By this method a damning 
indictment could be drawn against any 


Books in Brief Review 


nation in the world. One shudders over 
the imaginary Briton and Great Britain 
that one could construct from a devout 
perusal of the English press. These authors 
had an opportunity for a valuable service. 
We are vulnerable enough to analysis, 
but it should be intelligent if not neces- 
sarily good natured. In this instance, 
however, we have a fundamentally stupid 
book written in a mood of intense and ob- 
vious irritation. The result is valueless. 


** *k * * 


Firefly. By Diana Patrick. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


STORY of the lives and loves of 

Helen Gay and Paul Brunel, who 
live in Sharowgate, a quiet English town. 
Miss Patrick tells of their ambitions and 
successes, but also of their failures and 
disillusionments. Paul seeks the elusive 
Firefly romance far and wide only to find 
that, like the Bluebird of Happiness, it is 
near at hand. On the whole, an entertain- 
ing romance that young people of all ages 
will enjoy. 

* * * * * 


Memoirs of Sir Almeric FitzRoy. New 
York: Geo. H. Doran Co. 2 vols. 


$12.50. 


OR twenty-five years clerk of the 

Privy Council, terminating his service 
in 1923, Sir Almeric FitzRoy met all of the 
important figures in contemporary Eng- 
lish life and shared the confidence of some 
of the greatest of them. A devoted civil 
servant, he belonged to that inner circle 
of permanent officials which sees Parlia- 
ments and Cabinets come and go and con- 
tinues to administer the affairs of Great 
Britain. His memoirs are full of anecdotes 
often amusing, and always in good taste. 
Precedent and good form, which governed 
many of his decisions and opinions, have 
perhaps influenced the style of these dia- 
ries, which are models of discretion. One 
gets the impression of an upright gentle- 
man and loyal official, who revered the 
right people and venerable institutions, 
and who for this reason is seldom sensa- 
tional in the popular modern manner. 


** *k kK * 


Post-War Britain. By André Siegfried. 
Translated by H. H. Hemming. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 


REE from traditional party preju- 

dices, M. Siegfried is able to estimate 
with dispassionate discrimination the re- 
cent development of Britain’s economic 
policy. Long residence in England and 
training as.a professional economist equip 
him for his task as few foreigners can 


boast of being equipped, and the result is 
an arresting book. The earlier argument 
concerns itself with the commercial and 
the financial side of British activities; it 
includes an excellent treatment of unem- 
ployment and the agricultural problem. 
The later chapters show an amazing 
understanding of the political parties and 
their relation to the country. The discus- 
sion on free trade versus protection is a 
model of clarity and, as is only right, 
relates to the various industries as well as 
to the country as a whole. The author is 
not quite at home when he deals with the 
religious side of the British character, but 
a minor factor of this nature cannot 
materially affect so excellent a book. 


** eK * 


The Everlasting Man. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$3.00. 


LONG essay in Catholic philosophy 

which is not in Mr. Chesterton’s 
best — it need not be in his happiest — 
manner. Ordinarily, he can illumine the 
most formidable heresies and the most 
profound orthodoxies with the clarity of 
an original angle of vision and the light 
of a brilliant felicity in exposition. But 
in this instance he pauses, and repeats him- 
self, and lumbers heavily along. At times 
he speaks with that bold and poetic no- 
bility which differentiates him from other 
equally serious (Continued on page 142) 
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What the World Is Deing 


of the most interesting fights that 

have been waged since American 
participation in the League of Nations 
was debated is being fought around the 
issue of adherence to the 

~— Court Permanent Court of Inter- 

ight c ‘ 

national Justice at The 

Hague. Sixty-four Senators are said to 
favor joining the Court, but another 
“little group of willful men,” led by 
Senator Witi1am E. Boran, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has arisen to fight what is contended to be 
a long step toward: bringing America into 
the League. Debate on the measure has 
continued since December 17. The ques- 
tion of when a vote can be brought is the 
present great interest of the controversy. 

Beginning January 15, when Senator 
Cote Biease (Dem.) of South Carolina 
read WasHincTon’s Farewell Address to 
the Upper House, with side remarks upon 

” __ drinking and other irrele- 

Filibustering vant subjects, it became 

apparent that opponents of 
the Court were bent upon preventing a 
vote. A filibuster was quite evidently in 
progress and, while proponents of the 
Court were loath to decide that their 
opponents had resorted to such tactics, 
considerable talk of invoking the closure 
rule of the Senate to bring debate to an 
end has been heard in the Capitol. 

Senate Rule 22, the “closure rule,” 
was adopted by the Senate after President 
Witson’s severe rebuke of 1917 when a 
filibuster in the Upper House prevented 

passage of his bill to arm 
Closure h . 
R merchantmen against at- 
tack by German vessels of 
war. The rule provides that upon the 
presentation to the presiding officer of 
the Senate of a petition in writing, signed 
by sixteen Senators, requesting that de- 
bate shall end upon any pending measure, 
the presiding officer shall at once read the 
motion to the Senate. Two days later, it 
shall be voted upon, a two-thirds ma- 
jority deciding the matter in the affirma- 
tive. If the motion is passed, then debate 
upon the pending measure shall be lim- 
ited to one hour for each Senator, and the 
motion shall be the unfinished business to 
the exclusion of all other business until 
disposed of. 

Opposition Senators feel somewhat 
optimistic even in the face of threats to 
invoke this limiting measure. For, while 
they feel that at present there are enough 
Senators favorable to Amer- 
ican adherence to the Court 
to pass the measure if it is 
brought to a vote, they doubt if two 


QO’ Capitol Hill in Washington one 


Jealous of 
Traditions 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


thirds of the Senate will vote to limit de- 
bate. One of the proudest boasts of the 
Senate is that of being “the greatest 
deliberative body in the world,” and the 
Senate is jealous of its traditions. To limit 
debate means definitely to go against 
a tradition which dictates that every 





(Keystone) 
SENATOR VICTOR HENRI BERENGER 


The newly appointed French Ambassador to 

the United States and Mme. Berenger arriving 

on the ‘‘ Paris.’’ Senator Berenger served as 

a member of the Debt Commission under 

Caillaux and is well known as a financier 
and diplomat 


Senator shall have all the opportunity 
he desires to say whatever he wishes upon 
a measure. 

The tax bill is now out of the Senate 
Finance Committee, the Democratic mem- 
bers having decided against submitting a 
minority report. It contains few changes 

.., from the bill as passed b 

Tax Bill the House. Chines hase 
Democrats were delaying agreement to 
such an extent that relief would not be 
afforded the taxpayer by March 15 were 
sharply answered by all Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee. In 
proof of their desire to codperate, they 
stated their willingness to agree upon 
February 10 as a date for the vote to be 
taken. The tax bill’s fate has now bound 
itself up with consideration of the World 
Court. Many Senators feel that if debate 
upon the tax bill is begun before the World 
Court is disposed of, it may mean that 
the latter question will not come to a vote 
in the present session. 

Those who have their eyes open to the 
situation back home know that the tax 


bill is a measure far more likely to be 
productive of votes than their positions 
, , on the World Court, and 
wee: they are not eager to retard 
debate upon the tax bill. To opponents of 
the Court, a nice problem in political 
tactics is presented. The Senators who 
are leading the fight against the Court 
are Republicans: Borau of Idaho, 
FERNALD of Maine, Howe 1 of Nebraska, 
and Wi.u1aMs of Missouri; Democrats: 
ReeEp of Missouri and BieaseE of South 
Carolina; Farmer-Labor: SHipsTEAD of 
Minnesota; and two Republicans who 
were refused admission to the Republican 
caucus last March: Brooxuart of Iowa 
and Frazier of North Dakota. GERALD 
P. Nye, who, since THE INDEPENDENT re- 
ported the contest upon his seating in its 
last issue, has been accorded the right to 
fulfill the unfinished term of the late 
Epwin F. Lapp of North Dakota, has 
also joined the opponents of the Court, as 
has Rosert Marion La Fo.tetre, Jr. 

On January 11, the coal parley between 
operators and miners in New York City 
came to a close without agreement having 
been reached. Each party stood firmly 

upon its previously ex- 
—— pressed principles, refusing 
nds . : 
to compromise sufficiently 
to admit of a basis for a new contract’s 
being reached. Democrats in the House are 
apparently preparing to call upon the 
Administration to take some action to- 
ward intervention, in view of the course 
that affairs have taken. Representative 
Wii A. OLprFIeLp of Arkansas has al- 
ready expressed his intention of backing 
the Boyrtan bill, fathered by Representa- 
tive Joun J. Boyan of New York, which 
gives to the President the power to in- 
tervene in such measures. A move by 
Senator Roya J. CopELanp of New York 
to get before the Senate his resolution 
directing the President to take steps to 
end the strike was unsuccessful on January 
18. President Coo.ipcE has reiterated his 
previously assumed position of noninter- 
vention. Administration leaders, it ap- 
pears, have been canvassing the situation 
throughout the country and are satisfied 
that the strike has not caused wide- 
spread hardship to many excepting the 
striking miners and the operators who 
have suffered huge losses. 

Joun L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, addressed more 
than 15,000 miners and their families in 
two mass meetings at Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 

sylvania, on January 17. 

7 Stome His address Bo iin the 
ront 

operators could never crush 

the union, and that if the strike continued 
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(Acme) 


Chinook, the famous Alaskan lead dog, and 
his master, Arthur T. Welden, who won the 
sledging races at Poland Springs, Maine 


for months, miners and their families 
would not starve. He brought up the 
arbitration question, stating again the 
position he had taken at the New York 
parley, that the miners could never con- 
sent to arbitration. When a vote was 
called upon the arbitration issue, but one 
dissenting voice was raised. 

President “ Bitty” GREEN of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has appealed to 
organized labor to rush financial as- 
sistance to the striking miners whose 
funds have been almost ex- 
hausted by the strike. Mr. 
GREEN sent out his original 
appeal on December 21, which is merely 
supplemented by the present request for 
funds. “If they [the miners and their 
families] are willing to fight and suffer,” 
his appeal concluded, “let us be willing to 
contribute so they may have food and 
clothing while fighting the battle of the 
United Mine Workers of America!” 

The Pennsylvania Legislature convened 
in extraordinary session on January 13 to 
consider a number of matters important 
to the State. Among them, the anthracite 

_ strike holds a conspicuous 
Pennsylvania place. Gov. Girrorp Pin- 
Legislature : : . 
Convenes CHOT, in his opening ad- 
dress, declared that the most 
important matter before the body was 
the consideration of changes in the elec- 
tion laws to prevent the frauds which 
were discovered last year. But the coal 
situation requires immediate attention, 
and Governor Pincuot’s proposals for 
drastic changes in the laws relating to the 
coal industry have been included in two 
bills prepared by the State attorney- 
general. These comprehend bringing the 
industry under the control of the State by 
placing it under the supervision of the 
Public Service Commission. They also 
provide that agreements with other 


Green 
Appeals 


States shall be entered into, providing for 
regulation of retail prices of coal. Governor 
PincHoT is prepared to go before the 
Legislature in the near future to fight for 
the passage of his bills. 

The Mexican situation has taken no 
clarifying turn during the week. On 
January 19, Foreign Minister Saenz of 
Mexico cabled a long dispatch to Sefior 
TELLEZ, Mexican Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, 
denying that the land and 
petroleum laws passed by the Mexican 
Congress are retroactive and confiscatory 
as is charged by our State Department. 
His statement, however, fails to explain 
the points to which Secretary KELLOGG 
has raised objection, and on January 20 a 
reply was issued by Mr. KELLoce, stating 
that “the position of this Government 
has been and still is that the so-called 
land and petroleum laws contain pro- 
visions which are plainly retroactive and 
confiscatory in their effect upon property 
rights heretofore legally acquired and held 
by American citizens in Mexico under 
prior existing Mexican laws.” An official 
reply has been received by the State 
Department to its note delivered by our 
Ambassador at Mexico City, James R. 
SHEFFIELD, to Foreign Minister Saenz, 
but this has not been made public. 

In response to a resolution introduced in 
the Senate by Rosert M. La Fottette, 
Jr., Secretary KELLocc forwarded to that 
body the minutes of the Joint American- 
Mexican Commission which 
in 1923 discussed the rec- 
ognition by our Govern- 
ment of the Osrecon Government in 


Mexican 
Situation 


Verbal 
Assurances 


Mexico. The present controversy, as was 
stated in last week’s INDEPENDENT, re- 
volves about Article 22 of the Mexican 
constitution. It is understood that while 
no actual written agreement or formal 
pledge was ever signed by the Mexican 
Government stating that the provisions 
of this article should not be retroactive, 
verbal assurances had been given. 

Rumors of a dictatorship hastened a 
solution of the ministerial crisis which 
has torn Germany since the resignation 
of the LurHer Cabinet on December 2, 
following the signing of 
Locarno pacts, forced Presi- 
dent von HINDENBURG to 
search for a coalition Government which 
would carry out Germany’s foreign policy. 
Failure to form a Government represent- 
ing a coalition of the largest political 
groups in the Reichstag, forced the Presi- 
dent to invite Dr. LUTHER to assume the 
chancellorship again. A Government 
has now been formed which includes 
the People’s party, the Catholic Center 
party, and the Democratic party. Dr. 
STRESEMANN will remain at his post of 
Foreign Affairs. Bickering between the 
party leaders was halted when President 
von HINDENBURG called them together 
and warned them that his patience was 
exhausted. If they had not reached agree- 
ment within four hours, he said, he would 
look elsewhere. Leaders feared that the 
“elsewhere” meant a dictatorship com- 
posed of Chancellor Lutuer,, Foreign 
Minister STRESEMANN, and Dr. ScHacut, 
president of the Reichsbank, and within 
the four-hour limit, they reached agree- 
ment upon a new Cabinet. 


New German 
Cabinet 





(Acme) 
The judiciary committee of the United States Senate which is investigating the delay of the 
Department of Justice in bringing proceedings against the Aluminum Company of America. 


The committee (left to right), Senators Goff, 


Harreld, Means, Norris, Cummins, Caraway, 


Deneen, Walsh, King, and Ernst 
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(Continued from page 139) journalists; at , . 
times he flashes his re pg tag a Dr. Cadman Recommended over the Radio E 
at a turvy-topsy world; but his book as a 
whole is and senine and should be BETWEEN BLACK AND WHITE a 
heavily blue penciled before it appears in a Henry Hugh Proctor a 
second edition. Minister of the Nazarene Congregational Church, Brooklyn, New York “ 
shila natin “Every one who is at all interested in the race problem should read this autobiography of one of the ablest colored leader lr 
Between Black and White. By Rev. Henry | | i.e seta; All dough te ook he sc ro TA tc hp fr er d 
Hugh Proctor, D.D. Boston: Con- conference and codperation in solving the race problem is wise and Christian." — The Christian Evangelist. ‘ 
gregational Publishing Society. The Price $1.50. Send Mail Orders to Department I r 
Pilgrim Press. $1.50. Tel. Haymarket 1600 : ‘ 
STIRRING and dramaticnarrative, bes THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOK STORE tl 
presenting an earnest, but slightly eevee] 14 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS v 
idealistic, treatment of the world problem b 
of color. The book explains the causes of ‘ . : d 
the migration of the American negro and — , well-managed American concern in Mexico “ 
gives a restrained expression to his philos- Mexico’s Agrar 1an is making money. There is land enough a 
ophy. The author, a distinguished leader Experiment for both peon and bacendado. Mexico is P’ 
of his race, says, “The black man and the enormously rich; with her finances once hi 
white are contrasts, not contraries; com- (Continued from page 126) on a sound basis, even the agrarian bonds b: 
plementary opposites, not irreconcilable Other critics of this agrarian plan say will be good as gold. 
opponents. Their interests are identical, | that in many regions the politicians ’ F 
their destinies inseparable.” charged with carrying it out are more . b 
He believes that his people must work | anxious, for selfish reasons, to see the big Behind the Druse Rebel- tr 
out their problem for themselves, under haciendas cut up than the supposed peon lion in Syria [ 
their own leaders, aided by the white | beneficiaries are to receive their allot- ‘ . 
man’s coOperation rather than by his pat- | ments; graft has entered in. That is in- (Continued from page 135) tr 
ronage. The entire argument is straight- | evitable under existing conditions. were sent into exile. Dr. Shahbander, P: 
forward, courageous, and balanced. Not even the most ardent agrarian | head of the party, escaped into the rebels’ tl 
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claims perfection for this law. Already, 
some of its original provisions have been 
modified; inevitably, experience and riper 
judgment must further prevail over the 
ideas of the ultraradical. Otherwise, har- 
vests will dwindle. But the Mexican land 
law has come to stay. It may be modified; 
it will scarcely be repealed. 

Few American settlers have been 
troubled by demands from their own ten- 
ants and field workers. The Mexican 
peon prefers an American employer to any 
other. He knows that Americans pay the 
highest wages and are the best masters. 
The American is seldom or never an ab- 
sentee landlord; he lives on his land and 
manages it himself. It is significant that 
long before Mexico passed her present 
extreme labor and land laws, many Amer- 
ican proprietors had already done for 
their workmen most of the things which 
those laws now require. Many well-known 
American concerns, like the United Sugar 
Companies of Sinaloa, had years ago 
given their workmen free homes, life in- 
surance, libraries, and other advantages. 

Social changes are sweeping Mexico. 
New adjustments between capital and, 
labor, involving profit sharing, codpera- 
tive farming, and collective buying by 
associations, are coming fast. Neverthe- 
less, every Government needs money. 
Even in Mexico the proverb of the goose 
and her golden egg is respected. Ameri- 
cans, with $2,000,000,000 invested, con- 


territory; while several of the prominent 
families of Damascus joined the ranks 
of the revolutionists. Thus the old city 
of Damascus became a seething volcano, 
with the French army of occupation 
astride the top. 

Even as late as the first of August the 
Druse rebels evinced a desire to enter into 
peace negotiations on the basis of the 
recall of Captain Carbillet, the privilege 
of a voice in the selection of a French 
successor, a general pardon to all rebels, 
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and a new constitution for their Jebel. 
However, by the middle of August the 
revolutionary movement had assumed an 
entirely new aspect. A proclamation 
signed by Sultan Pasha el Atrash as the 
“commander in chief of the Syrian Revo- 
lutionary Forces,” and posted on the 
doors of the principal mosques in Damas- 
cus, defined the new objectives of the 
revolution as follows: A united Syria with 
a central independent native Government; 
the immediate establishment of a pro- 
visional native Government to call into 
being a constitutional assemby; the with- 
drawal of the French army of occupation, 
a native militia to supplant it; finally, 
and significantly, the adoption of the 
principles of the French Revolution — 
liberty, equality, fraternity— as the 
battle cry of the Syrian Revolution. 

Since the outbreak of the rebellion, the 
French press and French authorities have 
been engaged in explaining away their 
troubles in Jebel el Druse on various 
grounds. They bring charges ranging from 
sheer lust for blood on the part of the 
tribesmen to foreign intrigue and enemy 
propaganda, none of which is convincing. 

Whatever the value of these factors, 
the fundamental causes of the Druse 
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rebellion are traceable directly to the 
maladroit administration of the French 
mandate in Syria. Lamentable ignorance 
of the spirit and nature of the mandate, 
as well as of the history and psychology 
of the mandated peoples, seems to have 
characterized the administrations of the 
three High Commissioners — all of them 
military men unskilled in the finer arts of 
political administration. After the de- 
struction of the semi-independent native 
government of Damascus in 1920, and 
with the subsequent tightening of French 
military rule, the whole country, particu- 
larly the Moslem population, began to 
see the shadows of the “mandate” grad- 
ually retreat before the dreaded onrush of 
European «imperialism. Consequent dis- 
illusionment soon gave place to wide- 
spread discontent, and that, in turn, to 
swift revolutionary undercurrents that 
clamored for liberation. Thanks to the 
bungling policy of the mandatory in 
Jebel el Druse, this opposition was finally 
supplied with the one thing that it had 
lacked in 1920 and since—a fighting 
backbone. Now, with backs to their 
inpregnable mountains, the Druses prom- 
ise to carry on an intermittent warfare 
for years, and keep the country in such 
a state of chaos as to render France’s 
task in Syria excessively costly in men 
and money. Meanwhile, Syria will con- 
tinue to suffer from the benign graces of 
an imposed mandate. 
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but a moment before. Marie is a monkey, 
her tail in her hand; Pierre, a gorilla. 
Those judges they smile and invite us to 
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pass — but they point to a door, and we 
do not yet know if it leads to the ball 
room or into the street! ‘Courage, Cherie!’ 
I open that door! Oh-la-la — oh-la-la! 
We are in at the ball! We embrace — we 
are wild — we are young — we are gay! 
Cog and chicken, we fly straight into 
the dance — gorilla and monkey run 
looking for trees! All night we are going — 
around and around — we are meeting, 
departing and meeting again — we are 
sitting and watching the gay tableaux! 
We are dancing again! Fatigués? Not at 
all! We go out into Paris and into the 
dawn! Cog, chicken, gorilla, and monkey 
in line, our promenade over the Place de 
Concorde becomes soon a dance to the 
rising of sun! 

“And so we are dancing, when — pouf! 
— they are gone!” said the little French 
officer by my side. “For one big shell 
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passed close by — so close, the smell was 
left behind. And also with the smell was 
left two fathers of families, middle aged — 
two soldiers. I saluted now. ‘Mon Capi- 
taine, | have to report’ — But that is not 
interesting,” he said. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
Sor comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Mexico’s AGRARIAN ExPeRIMENT. 1. Attention 
of students is directed to the “boxed” paragraph. 
Comment on the significance and function of this 
device. Is its use desirable in school papers? If your 
school conducts a paper, try writing a “box” suit- 
able for publication. Try writing one for an article 
published in a magazine that makes no use of this 
device. 2. What motive lies behind the agrarian 
reform movement in Mexico? 3. Why is it that this 
movement has more than local interest? What was 
the agricultural situation at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest of Mexico? 4. What interest has the 
Church had in the matter of land ownership? 5. 
What lias been the agrarian attitude of the recent 
Presidents of Mexico? 6. Describe the attitude of the 
average Indian toward the land on which he was 
born? 7. Narrate the experiences of the imaginary 
Richard Roe. 8. What has militated against the 
success of the scheme whereby lands have been 
allotted to peons? 


Makinc PLaywRIGHTS AND Propucers. I. 
Comment on the art of commencing a serious article 
with the question, “ But don’t you find your students 
rather temperamental?” 2. Why should a prospec- 
tive playwright be temperamental? 3. What else 
does Professor Baker require of students who are 
admitted to his course? 4. What historical informa- 
tion is demanded of those students who expect to 
be producers? Of those who expect to be costumers? 
6. In what sense is Professor Baker’s work at Yale 
experimental? 7. What is the policy of the school 
concerning the training in acting? 8. What are the 
plans concerning the audience and the theatre? 


CuHERCHEZ LA Femne. I. As all students are in- 
terested in reading short stories — many, undeed, 
interested in the art of writing them — it will be 
helpful to discuss the value of the method here used 
by Mr. Poole, and used very frequently by the 
French, of having the story told in the midst of 
described surroundings. Why take a column to 
describe the environment? Why not tell the story 
in the third person and omit the scene on shipboard? 
Indeed, it may be worth your while to try to rewrite 
the story by this method and contrast the results. 
2. Discuss other points of interest in the story: (a) 
the jerky, interrupted style, (4) the advantage or 
disadvantage of introducing foreign words, (c) the 
intensity of details, (d) the appeals to the various 
senses, particularly the sense of hearing, (¢) the 
restrained emotion, (f) the abruptness of the ending, 
(g) the character development, (4) the vividness of 
the pictures. 


BEHIND THE DrusEe REBELLION IN SyRIA. I. 
Note the forceful manner in which the writer 
has, in his opening sentence, struck the keynote of 
his sentiments. What is the advantage of doing this? 
2. Tell in your own words the story of the Druse 
rebellion, illustrating your talk with direct refer- 
ence to a map. 3. In what ways is the mountainous 
environment an advantage to the revolutionists in 
their struggle against the French? Find out all you 
can about the people of Jebel el Druse, their cus- 
toms, religion, politics, foreign relations. 4. Why 
was the Turkish Government so wary of the Jebel? 
5. Write a short story suggested by the paragraph 
at the bottom of the left-hand column on page 135. 
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“The book is a plea that there is noe an- 
tagonism between science and religion, that 
the matter of man’s origination is one the 
scientists must settle between themselves. It 
is written in an interesting manner and in 
language that can be easily understood by 
the layman.’’— Chicago Evening Post. 

Price $1.00 
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By Gilbert Ames Bliss, 

University of Chicago 
“The main purpose of this series of mono- 
graphs is the diffusion of mathematics and 
formal thought as contributing to exact 
knowledge and clear thinking, not only for 
mathematicians and teachers of mathema- 
tics, but also for other scientists and the 
public at large. We heartily recommend 
Professor Bliss’ Ss book either as a text or for 
private reading.”’ — Science. Price $2.00 
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By Rene Descartes 


Translated by Marcia Latham and David 
Eugene Smith, with an introduction by the 
latter. The first edition of this famous book 
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